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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


This  dissertation  is  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  mana- 
gerial functions.  At  the  outset  it  is  imperative  to  heed  the  ad- 
monition of  a respected  management  scholar: 

Virtually  every  author  has  to  define  the  meaning  in  which  he 
is  using  the  most  ordinary  terms  or  risk  being  attacked  by 
some  other  writer  who  is  using  the  same  word  in  a totally 
different  meaning.  . . . 

Anyone  seeking  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "manage- 
ment" will  encounter  a plethora  of  definitions.  Urwick  notes  that 
"management"  has  been  defined  as 

...  a function,  a process,  structures,  a part  in  the  organ- 
isation, methods,  principles,  techniques,  persons,  knowledge, 
relations,  a mental  attitude,  a collection  of  elements,  an  art, 
a science,  a group  of  activities,  a phase  of  an  undertaking, 
a force,  a group  of  people,  an  activity,  and  an  organ.* 2 

In  this  study,  the  term  "managanent"  will  be  used  to  refer  to 
that  body  of  knowledge  about  the  activity  of  managing;  "managing"  to 
refer  to  the  process  of  getting  things  done  through  the  efforts  of 


^■L.  F.  Urwick,  "The  Problem  of  Managanent  Semantics," 
California  Management  Review.  Vol.  2,  No.  3 (Spring,  1960),  p.  78. 

2 Ibid.  For  some  of  these  definitions,  see:  George  R.  Terry, 
Principles  of  Management.  3rd  ed. , Homewood,  Illinois,  Richard  D. 
Irwin,  Inc.,  1960,  pp.  24-26;  and  A.  E.  Benn,  The  Management 
Dictionary.  New  York,  Exposition  Press,  1952,  pp.  204-205. 


other  people;  and  "manager”  to  refer  to  any  individual  who  is  engaged 
in  the  activity  of  managing.* * 3 

The  analysis  of  managerial  functions,  tile  focal  point  of  this 
study,  thus  refers  to  the  determination  of  those  functions,  or  tasks, 
generally  performed  by  managers. 

Hie  "Traditional  Approach" to  the 


Historical  Development" 

Concomitant  with  the  development  of  management  theory  attempts 
have  been  made  to  trace  its  origins.  A moment's  reflection,  however, 

reveals  the  enormity  of  this  task.  If  a fundamental  assumption — that 
the  function  of  managing  is  implicit  wherever  one  encounters  people 
organised  to  attain  some  objective — is  true,  then  it  can  be  concluded 
that  in  every  generation  some  effort  must  have  been  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  analysis  of  managerial  functions. 


3Collectlvely  these  individuals  will  be  referred  to  as  "i 
r "tiie  managers,"  thereby  minimising  the  ambiguous  use  of  the 
m "management."  Except  as  it  may  be  used  in  a very  : 


1 to  the  history  of  management 

5"^ea:-ja3mr 


^Entire  works  have  been  devoted  ti 
thmugfct.  In  particular,  see: 

Inc.,  19S3;  L.  f.  Urvick  (ed.).  Hie  Golden  Book  of  Management.  London, 
Newnan  Neame,  Ltd.,  1956;  L.  F.  Urwick  and  E.  F.  L.  Brech,  Hie  Malting 
of  Scientific  Managonent,  Vol.  1:  Hiirteen  Pioneers,  rev.  ed.,  London, 
Sir  Isaac  Htinan  & Sons,  Ltd.,  1957;  and  John  F.  Hee,  "A  History  of 
Twentieth  Century  Managonent  Thought,"  doctoral  dissertation,  Hie  Chio 
State  University,  1959. 


examination  of  the  literature  in  management  theory  from  lie 


Industrial  Revolution  to  World  War  II  reveals  that  two  distinct 
streams  of  thought  existed.  One  tended  to  emphasize  the  routine  physi- 
cal activities  of  men  used  as  adjuncts  to  machines  in  production.  Hie 
other  focused  on  lie  departmentalization  of  organizations  resulting 
from  lie  division  of  labor  and  the  resultant  problems  of  coordina- 
tion. Ihe  first  of  these  may  be  called  tie  "Scientific  Management 
School";  tile  second,  the  "Administrative  Management  School.® 

Scientific  Management  School. — Of  all  the  contributors  to 
management  thought  before  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century,  Charles 
Babbage  (1792-1871)  of  Great  Britain  is  generally  recognized  as  the 
seminal  thinker  on  scientific  management.  Babbage  was  essentially 
a scientist,  mainly  interested  in  mathematics.  While  working  on  the 
development  of  his  "Difference  Engine,"  a mechanical  device  for  cal- 
culating numerical  tables,  he  began  a study  of  factories  and  machinery 
in  greneral.  This  led  Babbage  to  publish  an  essay  in  1932,  On  the 
Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufacturers.  Rather  than  a technical  des- 
cription of  industry,  it  is  concerned  with  the  use  of  machines  and 
the  organization  of  human  beings  for  that  purpose.  Thus,  his  work, 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  a trained  scientist,  is  a management 
study  in  which  he  points  out  the  possibility  of  developing  general 

®For  a discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  each  "school,"  seel 
James  G.  March  and  Herbert  A.  Simon,  Organizations.  New  York,  John 
Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1958,  pp.  12-83. 

6lhis  discussion  is  based  om  Urwick  and  Brech,  pp.  20-27. 


principles  based  on  scic 


analysis  to  govern  the  conduct  of 


industrial  undertakings. 

It  is  this  detachment,  this  use  of  comparison,  his  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  applying  scientific  processes  of  thought 
to  the  organization  of  industry,  which  constitute  Babbage's 
unique  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  management. 7 


However,  it  is  Frederick  W.  Taylor  (1856-1915),  those  major 
work  was  published  almost  eighty  years  later,  who  is  universally 
recognized  as  "The  Father  of  Scientific  Management."  He  is  not 
accorded  this  title  because  his  work  was  original  or  isolated. 

Shat  Taylor  did  was  not  to  invent  something  quite  new,  but  to 
synthesize  and  present  as  a reasonably  coherent  thole  ideas 
tdilch  had  been  germinating  and  gathering  force  in  Great  Britain 
and  tile  United  States  throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
gave  to  a disconnected  series  of  initiatives  and  experiments  a 
philosophy  and  a title.  . . .8 


Taylor,  born  in  Philadelphia,  had  received  a liberal  education 
before  accepting  an  apprenticeship  in  a small  machine  shop  in  1875. 
Three  years  later  he  took  a job  with  the  Midvale  Steel  Works  as  a 
machine  shop  laborer,  and  wes  successively  promoted  to  the  position 
of  chief  engineer.  While  at  Midvale,  Taylor  sought  to  establish, 
through  a series  of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  "the  best  and 
cheapest  way"  for  performing  routine  productive  tasks.  He  was  Intent 
upon  applying  scientific  methods  to  the  problems  of  Shop  management. 
"The  best  management  is  a true  science,  resting  upon  clearly  defined 


7Ibid. . p.  28. 

8ftid.,  p.  17. 


laws,  rules,  and  principles  as  a foundation."9 

His  views  on  the  duties  of  managers  of  industrial  operations 
reflect  his  primary  interest  in  defining  "a  fair  day's  work"  and  "a 
fair  day's  pay"  for  that  work. 

First.  They  develop  a science  for  each  element  of  a 
man's  work  which  replaces  the  old  rule-of-thumb  methods. 

Second.  They  scientifically  select  and  then  train,  teach  and 
develop  the  workman,  whereas  in  the  past  he  chose  his  own  work 
and  trained  himself  as  best  he  could. 

Third.  They  heartily  cooperate  wilh  the  men  so  as  to  insure 
all  of  the  work  being  done  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  science  which  has  been  developed. 

Fourth.  There  is  almost  equal  division  of  the  work  and  the 
responsibility  between  the  management  and  the  workmen.10 

While  Taylor  sought  fundamental  principles  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  human  activities,  he  concentrated  on  the  mechanical  aspects 
of  work — what  has  come  to  be  known  as  time  and  motion  study.  Thus, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  development  of  an  analysis  of  managerial 
functions,  Taylor's  contribution  consists  of: 

1.  his  emphasis  on  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to 
management  problags; 

2.  his  recognition  of  the  importance  of  proper  selection  and 
training  of  both  workers  and  managers;  and 

S.  his  concept  of  "functional  foremen,"  emphasizing  the  need 


^Frederick  W.  Taylor,  Principles  of  Scientific  Management.  New 
York,  Harper  & Bros.,  1911,  p.  7. 

10Ibid..  p.  36. 


for  specialization  on  the  managerial  level. 

Following  the  publication  of  Ihylor's  book  (1911),  there  de- 
veloped an  entire  school  of  Scientific  Management,  encouraged  by  Idle 
increasing  demands  of  industry  for  more  efficient  methods  of  production. 
Ihese  men  tended  to  concentrate  on  methods,  rather  than  on  the  analysis 
of  managerial  functions.'11  This  task  was  taken  up  by  those  individuals 
in  tile  Administrative  Management  School,  the  founder  of  which  is  now 
recognized  as  Henri  Fayol. 

Administrative  Management  School.— Henri  Fayol  (1841-1925)  of 
France  has  received  belated  recognition  as  "The  Father  of  Modem 
Management  Theory." 

The  work  of  the  Frenchman,  Fayol,  constitutes  one  of  the  great- 
est contributions  to  the  field  of  management  and  administration.  . „ 

...  He  devoted  his  life  to  putting  science  into  management.  . . 

Although  his  now  famous  work.  General  and  Industrial  Management, 
first  appeared  in  French  in  1916,  little  attention  was  given  it  in 
tile  United  States  and  England  for  several  years.  This  delay  may  be 
traced  to  (l)  tile  enthusiasm  of  American  and  British  management 
scholars  for  the  work  of  Tbylor  and  his  followers,  and  (2)  the  lack  of 


UThese  conments  are  not  meant  to  minimize  in  any  way  the  sub- 
stantial contributions  which  have  been  made  by  Taylor's  successors. 
Certainly  interest  in  Scientific  Management  continues  as  strong  today 
as  in  Taylor's  day.  Current  work  in  operations  research  and  automation 
are  logical  extensions  of  his  pioneering  work.  However,  the  true  ori- 
gins of  the  "traditional  approach”  to  the  analysis  of  managerial 
functions  are  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  Administrative  Management 
School. 

12Filipetti,  p.  155. 


general  distribution 
1949. 13 


English  translation  of  Fayol's  book  before 


Fayol,  after  a formal  education  as  a mining  engineer,  became 
associated  with  tile  Coomentary-Fourchambault  mining  combine  in  1860. 
He  held  a series  of  engineering  and  administrative  positions  until 
1888,  when  he  was  named  managing  director  (president)  of  the  company. 

Wen  he  took  charge  this  undertaking  was  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. When  he  retired  its  financial  position  was 

impregnable,  it  had  made  a contribution  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  national  effort  in  the  first  World  War,  and  it  had  an 
administrative,  technical  and  scientific  staff  famous  through- 
out Europe. 

Fayol  had  written  his  book  as  a practical  executive  reflecting 
upon  a successful  career.  He  felt  that  his  success  was  attributable 
to  the  principles  which  he  had  observed  and  employed;  that  these 
could  be  considered  in  a logical,  scientific  schema. 

Hie  most  important  part  of  his  book  from  lie  standpoint  of  this 
study  is  his  analysis  of  managerial  functions,  which  he  called  the 
"elements  of  management." 


13Hiis  discussion  is  based  on  Urwick's  foreword  to  the  English 
translation  of  Fayol's  book!  General  and  Industrial  Management,  trans. 
Constance  Storrs,  London,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  A Sons,  Ltd.,  1949.  Previous 
English  translations  of  Fayol's  work  had  appeared.  In  1929,  the  Inter- 
national Management  Institute  (Geneva)  published  a translation  by  J.  A. 
Coubrough.  In  1937,  a translation  of  one  of  Fayol's  papers  by  Sarah 
Greer,  "The  Administrative  Theory  of  the  State,”  appeared  in.  Luther 
Guliek  and  L.  Urwick  (eda.).  Papers  on  the  Science  cf  Administration. 

New  York,  Institute  on  Public  Administration,  1937.  Earlier,  Miss  Greer 
had  presented  this  translation  at  the  International  Congress  of  Adminis- 
trative Science  (Brussels,  1923). 

Murwick,  The  Golden  Book  ■ . ■■  p.  21. 


Fayol  said  that  "to  manage  is  to  forecast  and  plan. 


The  plan  of  action  is  . . . the  result  envisaged,  lie  line  of 
action  to  be  followed,  -Hie  stages  to  go  through,  and  the  methods 
to  be  used.1® 

To  organize  a business  is  to  provide  it  with  everything  useful 
to  its  functioning!  raw  materials,  tools,  capital,  personnel.1' 

Hie  organization,  having  been  formed,  must  be  set  going  and 
this  is  tie  mission  of  coranand.  . . . For  every  manager  the  ob- 
ject of  coranand  is  to  get  tie  optimum  return  from.all  employees 
of  his  unit  in  tie  interest  of  tie  whole  concern.18 

To  co-ordinate  is  to  harmonize  all  lie  activities. of  a concern 
so  as  to  facilitate  its  working,  and  its  success.19 

Control  consists  in  verifying  whether  everything  occurs  in 
conformity  with  the  plan  adopted,  tie  instructions  issued  and 
principles  established.  It  has  for  object  to  point  out  weak- 
nesses and^errors  in  order  to  rectify  them  and  prevent  re- 

This  analysis  of  managerial  functions,  along  with  his  emphasis 
on  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  teaching  management  and  tile  uni- 
versality of  managerial  principles,  represent  Fayol’ s unique  contribu- 
tion to  management  theory. 

Current  Exponents  of  the  Administrative  Management  School.— It 


lsFayol,  pp.  5-6. 
16Ibld..  p.  43. 
17 Ibid.,  p.  S3. 

18 Ibid . . p.  97. 
19Jbid.,  p.  103. 
20ttid.,  p.  107. 


be  inferred  firom  the  above  discussion  that  efforts  bad 


not  been  made  in  the  direction  of  an  analysis  of  managerial  functions 
in  tile  United  States  or  Great  Britain  before  Fayol's  work  was  popular- 
ized (1949).  Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  imply  that  there  was  no  over- 
lap between  the  Scientific  Management  School  and  the  Administrative 
Management  School. 

Hie  forerunners  of  the  present-day  analysis  of  managerial 
functions  were  mainly  the  result  of  efforts  during  the  period  1925-1935 
to  apply  tile  mechanistic  approach  of  the  Scientific  Management  School 
to  tile  explanation  of  the  process  of  managing.  For  example,  William 
B.  Cornell,  in  1930,  was  the  first  to  formulate  principles  of  organiza- 
tion and  Ralph  C.  Davis  produced  a highly  integrated  and  comprehensive 
analysis  of  managerial  functions  in  1935. 21  Although  both  made  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  management  theory,  most  current  writers 
acknowledge  a greater  indebtedness  to  the  latter. 

With  a few  exceptions,  the  majority  of  the  recent  work  on  the 
analysis  of  managerial  functions  lias  been  done  by  academicians.  Hie 
work  of  this  generation  of  writers  might  be  referred  to  as  "the 


^For 

ii  Mee,  pp.  127-33.  Cornell's 

.. * — * «— ■ , 3rd  ed., 

....  123-26,  218-28. 
Hie  latest  refinement  of  Davis'  general  analysis  appears  in  his: 


ion  is:  Ornaniza- 

ed.,  New  York, 


New  York,  Harper  & 


Broadly  speaking,  tile  typical  textbook 


traditional  approach."22 
the  "principles  of  management"  (which  represents  an  analysis  of 
managerial  functions)  begins  with  an  attempt  to  define  "management." 
Next  considered  is  the  question,  "What  functions  must  the  manager  per- 
form?" What  follows  is  an  admixture  of  the  work  of  predecessors  and 
the  particular  author's  views  resulting  from  personal  experience  and 
observations  of  business  enterprise.  Having  derived  "principles  of 
management"  in  relation  to  business  enterprise,  it  is  next  stated 
that  these  principles  have  universal  applications  i.e. , they  may  be 
applied  to  any  type  of  organization. 

Limitations  of  tile  Traditional  Approach.— It  is  appropriate  to 
recall  the  previously  stated  fundamental  assumption:  "the  function  of 
managing  is  implicit  wherever  one  encounters  people  organized  to  attain 
some  objective."  If  this  assumption  is  true,  it  would  follow  that  the 
analysis  of  managerial  functions  should  be  applicable  to  the  managers 
of  any  human  organization.  Hie  "traditional  approach”  has  not 
succeeded  thus  far  in  providing  such  an  analysis,  this  results  from 


22Hie  following  are  representative  of  the  traditional  approach: 
(l)  Louis  A.  Allen,  Management  and  Organization.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1958:  (2)  Ralph  C.  Davis.  The  Fundamentals  of  Top 
Management.  New  York,  Harper  & Bros.,  1951:  (3)  Harold  Koontz  and 
Cyril  O'Donnell.  Principles  of  Management.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,  1955  (2nd  ed. , 1959);  (4)  Dalton  E.  McFarland.  Management: 
Principles  and  Practices.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1958;  and  (5)  George  R. 
Terrv.  Principles  of  Management.  Homewood,  Illinois,  Richard  D.  Irwin, 
Inc.,  1953  (rev.  ed.,  1956;  3rd  ed.,  I960). 


the  Inherent  limitations  of  lie  approach. 


First,  tile  traditionalists  have  not  distinguished  between  true 
principles  which  identify  cause-and-effect  relationships  and/or  focts, 
and  collections  of  recoranendations  about  tdiat  practice  should  be.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  presentation  is  meant  to  be  a 
description  of  reality  or  a prescription  for  the  future. 

Second,  the  validity  of  the  traditional  approach  and/or  its 
conclusions  has  not  been  dmnonstrated,  either  logically  or  empirically. 
A careful  reading  of  any  of  the  current  textbooks  in  "principles  of 
management'  will  reveal  examples  of  conclusions  which  do  not  follow 
from  assumptions;  or,  the  more  basic  weakness,  assumptions  which  can 
only  lead  to  a breakdown  of  the  analysis.23  In  some  cases,  it  will  be 


^Ihe  following  may  be  considered  as  examples,  (l)  A manager  is 
anyone  who  performs  the  five  functions  of  a manager;  viz.,  planning, 
organizing,  staffing,  directing  and  controlling.  Staffing  comprises 
those  activities  essential  in  manning,  and  in  keeping  manned,  the 
managerial  positions  in  the  organization.  (Harold  Koontz  and  Cyril 
O'Donnell,  Principles  of  Management.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 

Inc.,  1955,  pp.  35-40.)  It  would  then  follow  that  for  someone  to  be 
a manager  he  must  have  a manager  for  a subordinate.  But  at  the  lowest 
managerial  level  (usually  the  foreman)  the  subordinates  are  not  managers. 
Ihercfore  the  foreman  is  not  a manager,  nor  is  his  superior,  nor  is  his 
superior's  superior.  Carried  upward  in  the  organizational  hierarchy  the 
president  of  the  firm  Is  not  a manager.  Ibis  seems  quite  unrealistic. 

(2)  An  organized  enterprise  requires  at  least  two  managers  on  the  same 
level  or  in  a superior-subordinate  relationship.  (Ibid.,  p.  35.)  If 
this  assumption  is  accepted,  any  group  of  individuals  with  a single 
superior  who,  in  turn,  has  no  superior  doe*  not  constitute  an  organiza- 
tion. Can  an  individual  who  is  the  head  of  a "non-organization" 
organize?  Apparently  not.  Thus  it  would  be  necessary  to  conclude  that 
the  single  superior  is  not  a manager.  However  such  an  Individual  is  in 
every  other  way  a manager  and  elsewhere  in  the  text  is  viewed  as  such. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  vti-viii.) 
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found  that  lie  assumptions  are  not  explicitly  stated,  further  frus- 
trating attempts  to  scrutinize  logical  consistency  of  tie  presenta- 
tion. 


lie  lack  of  empirical  validation  has  been  succinctly  cemented 


The  great  bulk  of  tils  wisdom  and  lore  has  never  been  subjected 
to  tie  rigorous  scrutiny  of  scientific  method.  The  literature 
contains  many  assertions,  but  little  evidence  to  determine — by 
the  usual  scientific  standards  of  public  testability  and  re- 
producibility— whether  these  assertions  really  hold  up  in  lie 
world  of  fact.24 

A third  limitation  of  tie  traditional  approach,  closely  related 
to  the  above,  is  that  acceptability  of  tie  approach  and  its  con- 
clusions rests  in  large  measure  on  frequent  repetition  by  writers  in 
tie  field  and  "common  sense."  This  has  led  one  scholar  to  remark: 


As  I read  the  textbooks  on  business  organization,  it  seems  to 
me  that  1 find  mostly  a lot  of  old  wives  tales,  unverified  em- 
pirically and  unconnected  theoretically,  -that  are  piously  re- 
peated and  quoted  from  one  author  to  tie  next.26 

Fourth,  tie  universality  of  application  sought  by  lie  tradition- 
alists is  retarded  by  tie  very  nature  of  their  approach.  A typical- 
statement  about  universality  follows: 

There  exists  a systaaatic  body  of  knowledge  that  constitutes 
a core  of  principles  of  management  that  are  true  in  all 
managerial  situations t these  principles  are  applicable  whether 
it  is  a business  organization,  a religious  organization,  a social 


24March  and  Simon,  p.  5. 

25Mason  Hoire,  "Toward  A Theory  of  Industrial  Organization," 
Changing  Patterns  and  Concepts  on  Management.  General  Management  Series, 
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or  any  other  type  of  organization;  these  principles  are  true 

also  of  all  levels  of  management  from  the  foreman  to  lie 

chief  executive."® 

this  statement  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  many  which  are  "piously 
repeated."  Any  system  of  principles  which  exists  is  systematic  only 
in  tie  sense  that  tile  principles  have  beer  arranged  in  some  way  for 
orderly  presentation.  The  claim  that  these  principles  "are  true  in 
all  managerial  situations”  and  for  "all  levels  of  management  from  tie 
foreman  to  the  chief  executive"  cannot  be  supported.  Not  even  the 
natural  sciences  will  claim  principles  Which  are  true  in  all  situations; 
furthermore,  the  traditionalists  admit  that  their  principles  lack  tie 
precision  of  tile  natural  sciences.22  And  statements  such  as  the  above 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  tie  definition  of  principle  presented  by  tie 
traditionalists  tiiemselvesi  "Principles  are  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
fundamental  truths  applicable  to  a given  set  of  circumstances.  . . ,"28 
Hie  "truth"  of  the  principles  has  never  been  established.  Ihe  appli- 
cability of  tiiese  principles  to  organizations  other  than  business 
enterprises  is  based  for  tie  most  part  on  one  study.22  Attention  in 

2®Leon  C.  Megginson,  "lie  Pressure  for  Principles!  A Challenge 
every  management  textbook. 

^For  example,  see:  Harold  Koontz  and  Cyril  O'Donnel,  Principles 
of  Management.  2nd  ed..  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1959,  p.  295. 

28Ibid..  p.  viii.  (Italics  added.) 

22James  D.  Mooney  and  A.  C.  Reiley,  (toward  Industry!.  New  York 
Harper  & Bros.,  1981. 
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tiie  "traditional  approach"  focuses  almost  exclusively  on  very  large 
business  organisations.  Thus,  once  a statement  on  universality  has 
been  made,  it  is  Ignored!  The  student  seeking  insights  on  managing  any 
other  form  of  organisation  is  left  to  fend  for  himself. 

Objective  of  This  Study 

Hie  limitations  of  the  "traditional  approach"  impair  its 
effectiveness  and  weaken  its  contribution.  The  co-author  of  one  of 
tile  most  popular  management  textbooks  has  speculated  on  the  need  for 
change: 

There  is  a question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  enough  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  development  of  a conceptual  framework 
of  principles  from  which  to  approach  this  important  problem 
/of  improving  management/.  ...  it  seems  that  greater 
progress  eould  be  made  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  the 
development  of  a conceptual  scheme  of  management  in  all  its 
aspects.30 

The  objective  of  this  study  Is  to  propose  an  alternative 
approach  to  the  analysis  of  managerial  functions.  If  a comprehen- 
sive conceptual  framework  is  desired,  then  it  must  be  developed  on 
the  basis  of  a comprehensive  approach.  Rather  than  seeking  management 
universale  based  on  a study  of  business  enterprise,  a general  (and 
hence  more  abstract)  model  should  be  developed. 

The  emerging  discipline  of  General  System  Theory,  which  seeks 
to  create  a science  using  conmon  elements  found  in  all  systems,  can 


S0Harold  Koontz,  "A  Preliminary  Statement  of  Principles  of 
Planning  and  Control,"  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Management.  Vol.  1, 
No.  1 (April,  1958),  p.  45. 
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provide  the  rudiments  for  a general  model,  which  can  lien  be  used 
to  develop  an  analysis  of  managerial  functions.  More  Important  than 
the  specific  contributions  which  can  be  "borrowed"  from  General  Sys- 
tem Bleary  is  the  influence  of  its  philosophy.  As  the  alternative 
approach  to  be  proposed  in  this  study  is  Intended  to  reflect  the 
philosophy  of  General  System  Theory,  it  will  be  referred  to  as  a 
"general  systems  approach.” 

Managing  is  implicit  wherever  one  encounters  people  organised 
to  attain  some  objective.  A general  model  of  human  organization  would 
be  capable  of  serving  as  a framework  for  an  analysis  of  managerial 
functions.  Therefore,  the  starting  point  chosen  for  a general  sys- 
tems approach  to  the  analysis  of  managerial  functions  is  the  con- 
struction of  a model  of  human  organization  utilizing  the  concept  of 
a systan.  The  model  to  be  used  in  this  study  will  be  referred  to  as 
an  "organized  behavior  system." 

Beginning  with  this  concept,  the  study  will  involve  an  examina- 
tion of  the  relationships  which  develop  within  an  organized  behavior 
system.  From  -foe  nature  of  these  relationships  and  the  action  which 
takes  place  within  an  organized  behavior  system,  it  will  then  be 
possible  to  identify  certain  members  of  the  systan  who  can  be  referred 
to  as  "managers."  An  analysis  of  the  functions  of  these  members  with- 
in this  general  model  of  human  organization  will  demonstrate  the 
universality  of  managing  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  a comprehensive 
analysis  of  managerial  functions  not  limited  to  one  type  of  human 
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organization. 

A general  systems  approach  to  tie  analysis  of  managerial  func- 
tions would  differ  from  the  "traditional  approach"  in  at  least  three 
fundamental  aspects.  Die  traditionalists  have  built  their  analysis 
upon  a model  of  business  enterprise  and  then  sought  to  use  this 
limited  model  as  the  basis  for  general  statements  about  the  nature  of 
managing.  Rather  than  proceed  from  the  specific  to  the  general,  the 
approach  proposed  here  will  reflect  a reversal  of  Ihis  process,  be- 
ginning with  the  construction  of  a general  model. 

Ihe  traditionalists  have  allowed  their  pragmatic  orientation 
to  unduly  interfere  with  their  analysis.  A working  premise  involved 
in  this  study  is  that  a theoretical  model  should  first  be  rigorously 
constructed  and  then  modifications  can  be  made  for  the  multifarious 
variations  which  occur  in  practice.  If  the  initial  model  construction 
attonpts  to  account  for  all  variations,  tile  complexity  of  the  model  is 
unnecessarily  Increased  vhile  the  usefulness  of  the  model  is  reduced. 

Ihe  claim  for  universality  of  analysis  propounded  by  the 
traditionalists  is  not  Interwoven  into  their  analysis.  Ihe  approach 
to  be  taken  in  this  study  will  seek  to  utilise  the  concept  of  uni- 
versality both  as  an  Initial  premise  and  as  a continuing  criterion  for 
the  model  construction. 

Plan  of  the  Study 

Ihe  background  for  a general  systems  approach  to  the  analysis 
of  managerial  functions  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  II,  through  con- 
sideration of  the  purpose,  nature  and  scope  of  General  System  Theory. 
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The  relationship  of  General  System  Theory  to  management  and  the  re- 
lationships of  both  to  the  social  sciences  will  also  be  examined  to 
indicate  the  harmony  which  exists  between  the  development  of  General 
Systsn  Theory,  the  Integration  of  the  social  sciences  and  the  analysis 
of  managerial  functions. 

lhe  approach  to  be  presented  in  this  study  is  based  upon  the 
concept  of  an  "organized  behavior  system"  which  will  be  developed  in 
Chapter  III.  The  origin,  growth  and  survival  of  organized  behavior 
systems  will  then  be  examined. 

The  relationships  which  tie  members  together  into  an  organized 
behavior  system  will  be  the  subject  of  Chapters  IV  and  V.  In  Chapter 
IV  the  fundamental  aspects  of  communication  and  power,  along  with  their 
interrelationships,  will  be  analyzed.  Operating  aspects  of  organised 
behavior  systems,  which  lead  to  lhe  creation  of  sub-systems,  and  de- 
cision centers  responsible  for  the  determination  of  input-output  re- 
lationships, will  be  investigated  in  Chapter  V. 

Against  the  background  of  Chapter  II  and  relying  upon  the  con- 
cepts developed  in  Chapters  III,  IV  and  V,  an  analysis  of  managerial 
functions  based  upon  a general  systems  approach  will  be  presented  in 
Chapter  VI. 

A sumnary  of  the  study,  the  principal  conclusions  and  the  impli- 
cations of  the  analysis  will  be  treated  in  Chapter  VII. 


GENERAL  SYSTEM  THEORY 


PigRose  of  General  System  Theory 

Over  lie  years  man  had  Identified  and  selected  various  seg- 
ments of  his  empirical  world  for  intensive  study.  As  these  studies 
have  become  more  systematic  and  more  rigorous  individual  bodies  of 
knowledge  have  developed,  each  embracing  a tieary  or  theories  which 
attempt  to  explain  activity  within  some  particular  sphere  of  man's 
experience.  Eventually  these  studies  have  attained  the  stature  of 
disciplines,  the  number  of  disciplines  or  tie  scope  of  each  trading 
to  increase  with  the  development  of  more  elaborate  techniques  for  in- 
vestigating man's  environment  and  experience. 

In  the  course  of  studying  segments  of  this  empirical  world,  foe 
concept  of  "system"  has  recurred  to  investigators.  In  attempting  to 
construct  a theory,  or  a systematic  arrangement  of  foe  accumulated 
knowledge,  there  appeared  to  be  some  basic,  underlying  "order”  to  foe 
phenomena  under  investigation.  Thus,  in  each  of  foe  several  disciplines 
dealing  with  foe  empirical  world— Physics,  Chemistry,  Economics, 
Sociology  and  so  on — foe  notion  of  system  evolved.  And,  in  each  of 
these  disciplines,  cause-and-effect  relationships  were 
formulated  into  hypotheses,  principles,  or  laws. 
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identified  and 


Although  each  discipline  tended  to  work  Independently!  It  has 


been  noted  that  a similarity  exists  among  the  concepts  and  viewpoints 
developed.  This  similarity,  along  with  -Hie  growing  desire  for  a uni- 
fied body  of  knowledge  dealing  with  tile  general  relationships  of  the 
empirical  world,  has  been  recognised  through  the  establishment  of 
"General  System  Theory." 

General  System  Theory  was  proposed  in  1950  by  the  biologist 
Ludwig  von  Bertalanffy  as  a "new,  basic  scientific  discipline."*  This 
discipline  is  concerned  with  the  formulation  and  deduction  of  those 
principles  which  are  valid  for  systems  in  general.  A system  is  "any 
complex  of  interacting  elements;  or,  any  arrangement  or  combination, 
as  of  parts  or  elements,  in  a whole."  The  generality  of  this  defini- 
tion is  exceeded  only  by  the  generality  of  its  use;  e.g.,  tile  solar  sys- 
tem, tile  economic  system,  the  digestive  system. 


It  is  Berta lanffy’i 


that: 


there  are  principles  thioh  apply  to  systems  in  general  «du 
the  nature  of  their  component  elements  or  tile  relations  o’ 

"forces"  between  them.  The  fact  that  all  sciences  are  cm 
with  systems,  leads  to  a formal  correspondence  or  logical 
in  their  general  principles,  and  even  in  their  special  laws  if  the 
- -""-'is  gf  the  systems  correspond  in  the  phenomena  under  con- 


this  presentation,  see:  "An  Outline  of  General  Syst 

Journal  for  the  Philosophy  of  Science.  Vol.  1,  No.  1 (May,  1950] 

65;  and  "General  System  Theory:  A New  Approach  to  Unity  of  Science^ 


: "Outline";  the  s 


2Bertalanffy,  "Outline,”  p.  139. 


The  purpose  of  General  System  Theory  is  to  create 


using  conmon  elements  found  in  all  systems  as  a starting  point.  It 
seeks  to  identify  those  general  system  laws  which  will  apply  to  any 
system  of  a certain  type.  Irrespective  of  the  particular  properties 
of,  or  the  elements  involved  in,  tile  system. 

In  an  elaboration  of  Bertalanffy's  ideas,  Kenneth  Boulding 

It  /General  System  Iheoi^  does  not  seek,  of  course  to  estab- 
lish a single,  self-contained  "general  theory  of  practically 
everything"  which  will  replace  all  Idle  special  theories  of 
particular  disciplines.  Such  a theory  would  be  almost  without 
content,  and  all  we  can  say  about  practically  everything  is  al- 
most nothing.  Somewhere,  however,  between  the  specific  that  has 
no  meaning  and  the  general  that  has  no  content  there  must  be, 
for  each  purpose  and  at  each  level  of  abstraction,  an  optimum 
degree  of  generality.  It  is  the  contention  of  Idle  General  Sys- 
tems Theorists  that  this  optimum  degree  of  generality  in  theory 
is  not  always  reached  by  the  particular  sciences.  The  objectives 
of  General  Systems  Theory  then  can  be  set  out  with  varying  de- 
grees of  ambition  and  confidence.  At  a low  level  of  ambition 
but  with  a high  degree  of  confidence  it  aims  to  point  out  similar- 
ities in  the  theoretical  constructions  of  different  disciplines, 
where  these  exist,  and  to  develop  theoretical  models  having 
applicability  to  at  least  two  different  fields  of  study.  At  a 
higher  level  of  ambition,  but  with  perhaps  a lower  degree  of  con- 
fidence it  hopes  to  develop  something  like  a "spectrum"  of 
theories — a system  of  systems.  . . .* 


The  development  of  General  System  Theory  can  have  several  bene- 
ficial results,  in  addition  to  whatever  intellectual  exercise  may  result 
from  its  construction. The  stature  of  a science  or  discipline  is  most 


Kenneth  £.  Boulding,  "General  Systaos  Theory — The  Skeleton  of 
Science,"  Management  Science.  Vol.  2,  No.  3 (April,  1956),  pp.  197-98. 
Bcrtalanffy  originally  proposed  the  term  "General  System  Theory"; 
Boulding  and  others  use  "General  Systems  Theory."  This  difference  is 
noted  lest  some  readers  be  puzzled  or  confused!  not  because  of  any 
difference  in  concept. 


often  measured  by  the  sophistication,  or  rigor,  of  its  models.  In 
fact,  one  of  tile  primary  sources  of  fuel  for  philosophers  of  science 
is  in  estimating  the  relative  sophistication  of  various  theoretical 
models.  (Thus,  to  some,  economics  with  very  elaborate  models  is  a 
"science,"  while  management  is  denied  this  epithet  because  of  a lack  of 
adequate  model  construction.) 

As  General  System  Theory  approaches  its  goal  of  systemic  univer- 
sale it  can  serve  as  a vehicle  for  the  advancement  of  model-building 
in  the  specialised  disciplines. 

The  existence  of  laws  of  similar  structure  in  different  fields 
enables  the  use  of  systems  vhlch  are  simpler  or  better  known  as 
models  for  the  more  complicated  and  less  manageable  ones.  There- 
fore, General  System  Theory  should  be,  methodologically,  an  im- 
portant means  of  controlling  and  instigating  the  transfer  of 
principles  from  one  field  to  another,  and  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  duplicate  or  triplicate  the  discovery  of  the  same 
principles  in  fields  isolated  from  each  other. 

Furthermore,  the  evolution  of  models  by  its  very  nature  facili- 
tates the  identification  of  "gaps"  or  omissions  and  weaknesses  in  the 
original,  theoretical  formulation.  The  discreet  interchange  of  models, 
encouraged  through  General  System  Theory,  would  help  to  identify  these 
gaps. 

In  addition  to  directing  attention  to  gaps.  General  System  Theory 
could  suggest  methods  of  filling  then.  Unquestionably  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  in  the  evolution  of  a discipline  is  the  initial  model 
formulation.  After  the  inadequacies  of  this  model  have  been  identified, 
however,  the  problem  of  how  to  overcome  them  remains. 

^Bertalanffy,  "Outline,"  p.  142. 


Nature  and  Scope  of  General  System  Theory 


Nature 

General  System  Theory  «as  first  described  by  its  '’founder” 
as  "a  logico-mathematical  discipline,  which  is  in  itself  purely  formal, 
but  is  applicable  to  all  sciences  concerned  with  systana.1'5  While  it 
is  based  on  the  various  theoretical  constructs  of  the  several  dis- 
ciplines, it  is  not  intended  to  be  simply  a conglomeration  of  the  pro- 
duct of  other  disciplines.  General  System  Theory  strives  to  form  a 
"bridge”  between  the  highly  generalized  theory  of  pure  mathematics 
and  the  highly  specialized  theories  of  the  specific  disciplines. 

Pure  mathematics  consists  of  a system  of  highly  general  relation- 
ships expressed  in  a language  free  of  ambiguity  and  thereby  possessed 
of  great  precision.  It  achieves  this  quality  because  it  does  not 
per  se  have  any  connection  with  man's  empirical  world.  The  relation- 
ships with  which  it  deals  can  be  abstracted  from  any  specific  phenome- 
non or  body  of  knowledge.  For  example,  probability  theory  can  be  studied 
apart  from  any  inmedia te,  observable  event.  As  a formal  mathematical 
doctrine  it  can  stand  alone.  It  also  can  be  applied  to  a number  of  dis- 
tinct fields.  "Because  in  a sense  mathematics  contains  all  theories  it 
contains  none;  it  is  the  language  of  theory,  but  it  does  not  give  us 
content.”6 


5Ibld..  p.  139. 

Moulding,  p.  1 


Over  tie  years  the  application  of  this  "language  of  theory" 


has  been  extended  to  a growing  number  of  disciplines;  e.g.,  mathematical 
economics,  math  ana ti cal  biology,  mathematical  sociology.  As  the  con- 
cepts of  a discipline  are  reduced  to  mathematical  terms,  and  tints  freed 

ceptual  structure  becomes  both  more  readily  identifiable  and  more  pre- 
cise. Hie  similarity  of  the  mathematical  expression  of  principles  from 
several  different  disciplines  each  dealing  with  a similar  concept  (e.g., 
population,  growth)  led  Bertalanffy,  among  others,  to  seek  an  explana- 


tion for  this  occurence. 


branches  of  science,  irrespective  of  vhetherTumlmate  things, 
living  organisms,  or  social  phenomena  are  the  objects  of  study. 
This  correspondence  is  the  more  striking  because  these  develop- 
ments are  mutually  independent,  largely  unaware  of  each  other, 
and  based  on  totally  different  facts  and  contradictory  philoso- 
phies. . . . Not  only  are  general  aspects  and  viewpoints  alike 
in  different  fields  of  science;  we  find  also  formally  identical 
or  isomorphic  laws  in  completely  different  fields.7 


existence  of  that  the  General  System  Theorists  conceive  to  be  general 
system  laws,  which  apply  to  any  system  of  a given  type. 

Hie  thought  process  utilized  by  the  General  System  Theorists  in 
advocating  the  development  of  their  "new  science"  is  seen  to  consist  of 
the  following  steps: 

1.  A large  number  of  disciplines  have  placed  the  phenomena 


'Bertalanffy,  "Outline,"  pp.  135-36. 
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which  occur  in  their  segment  of  man's  empirical  world 
into  an  orderly  presentation  employing  the  notion  of  a 
system  for  their  conceptual  skeleton. 

2.  Especially  *hen  reduced  to  mathematical  terms,  a 
structural  identity  or  isomorphism  of  "laws"  vdiicfc  serve 
to  explain  the  operation  of  these  phenomena  appears  to 
exist  among  the  various  disciplines,  allhough  each  disci- 
pline has  evolved  independently  utilizing  its  own  set  of 
facts  and  its  own  philosophy. 

3.  As  a result  of  (l)  and  (2)  it  should  be  possible  to  formu- 
late general  system  laws,  which  would  explain  the  occur- 
rence of  a particular  phenomenon  in  all  systems  (of  a 
given  type),  regardless  of  the  component  elements  of  the 

4.  An  orderly,  systematic  body  of  knowledge  about  systems  can 
thus  be  established,  which  will  be  called  "General  Systan 
Theory,"  for  that  is  precisely  its  subject  matter. 

In  a later  presentation  of  his  views,  Berta lanffy  sought  to  allay 
the  fears  of  critics  who  felt  that  he  was  ascribing  logical  similarities 
to  mathematical  expressions  of  concepts  which  were  only  coincidentally 

The  central  point  of  system  theory  is  -the  dynamic  view, 
trying  to  explain  phenomena  of  order  in  terms  of  the  interaction 
of  processes  ....  This  model  conception,  and  not  the 
triviality  that  differential  equations  can  be  used  to  describe 
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various  phenomena.  Is  the  meaning  of  General  System  Theory.8 9 
Therefore,  although  the  "log! co-mathematical”  approach  remains  to  a 
certain  extent,  General  System  Theory  can  also  be  considered  as  a 
"doctrine  of  wholeness"  from  a non-mathematical  viewpoint. 

It  is  a liypothetico-deductivc  system  of  those  principles  which 
follow  from  the  definition  of  system  and  the  introduction  of 
more  or  less  special  conditions.  In  this  sense,  system  theory 
is  a priori  and  independent  of  its  interpretation  in  terms  of  em- 
pirical phenomena,  but  is  applicable  to  all  empirical  realms  con- 
cerned with  systems.  . . . Speaking  more  precisely,  fields  of 
application  of  system  theory  are  all  levels  of  science:  first, 

tiie  level  of  physical;  second,  of  biological;  third,  of  socio- 
logical units.’ 


For  General  System  Theorists  to  be  successful  In  their  efforts 
to  develop  a science  using  cannon  elements  found  In  all  systems,  the 
Theory  must  meet  at  least  two  very  demanding  criteria.  One,  a formal 
structure  for  the  science  must  be  developed  which  will  supply  coher- 
ence and  rationale  to  its  evolving  theoretical  constructs.  Two,  to 
truly  form  a "bridge"  between  mathematics  and  the  several  disciplines, 
it  must  be  Inextricably  rooted  in  the  empirical  world. 

The  scope  of  General  System  Theory  has  already  been  suggested  In 
the  preceding  discussion.  However,  further  Insight  may  be  gained 


8Bertalanffy,  "Approach,"  p.  343.  The  efforts  of  Berta lanffy  to 
convince  his  critics  of  the  primacy  of  the  philosophy  of  General  System 
Theory  vis-a-vis  its  methodology  bears  an  interesting  parallel  to  the 
efforts  of  Frederick  W.  Taylor  to  emphasise  the  essential  contribution 
of  Scientific  Management  to  be  its  philosophy;  not  its  techniques. 

9Ibld..  p.  304. 
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through  a consideration  of  two  approaches  to  the  development  of  the 


Hie  first  approach  is  t 
to  pick  out  certain  gen 

cal  models  relevant  to  these 
each.J 


look  over  the  empirical  universe  and 
. which  are  found  in  many 

up  general  theoreti- 


1to1'S™eS  bl 


relevant  to  these  phenomena.  The  second  approach  ii 
the  empirical  fields  in  a hierarchy  of  complexity  o: 
in  of  their  basic  "individual"  or  unit  of  behavior, 
t?0try  to  develop  a level  of  abstraction  appropriate  to 


Tile  "phenomenon"  approach. — A few  examples  should  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  approach,  which  is  based  on  the  identification  of  isomorphic 
laws  regarding  each  phenomenon  common  to  several  disciplines. 

In  almost  all  disciplines  an  attempt  is  made  to  analyse  the 
interaction  of  an  "individual"  with  his  environment.  To  the  economist 
the  individual  is  the  firm;  to  the  physicist,  the  atoms  to  the  chemist, 
the  crystal;  to  Ihe  sociologist,  social  organization;  and  so  on.  All 
empirical  disciplines  can  be  said  to  be  involved  in  a form  of  ecology; 
i.e.,  they  study  the  mutual  relations  of  individuals  (or  identical 
units)  and  their  environment.  Each  individual  is  viewed  in  terms  of 
behavior  or  action  which  is  related  to  his  environment.  Each  individual 
is  thought  to  consist  of  many  individuals  of  the  next  lower  class;  e.g., 
social  organizations  of  men.  These  "sub-units,"  by  means  of  a descrip- 
tion of  their  structure  and  arrangement,  are  used  to  explain  the  be- 
havior of  the  environment-oriented  individual. 

Hie  analysis  of  the  structural  arrangements  within  the  system 


*-°Boulding, 


(Italics  his.) 
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leads  to  a consideration  of  organization,  which  is  an  a priori  re- 
quirement of  systems. 

We  may  designate  systems  as  "wholes'1  if  they  show  tile  property 
of  organization.  Mere  interaction  between  the  parts  of  a sys- 
tem would  not  make  it  a whole,  but  only  such  simultaneous  con- 
figuration and  such  Interaction  as  will  render  it  fit  for  con- 
tinued existence.11 

Intermeshed  in  the  "ecological"  analysis  are  several  related 
phenomena . The  concept  of  population  is  utilized  to  connote  an  aggre- 
gate of  individuals.  Movement  of  individuals  into  and  out  of  Idle  popu- 
lation forms  tile  basis  for  studies  of  population  changes,  in  terms  of 
number  and  structure;  e.g.,  business  failures,  mortality  tables.  In 
tile  process  of  considering  these  structural-numerical  changes,  atten- 
tion is  given  to  interaction  among  individuals  in  the  system.  Here 
tile  concepts  of  competition,  symbiosis  and/or  parasitism  find  ex- 

Ano tiler  common  phenomenon  is  the  growth  which  takes  place  within 
the  system.  Although  many  models  involve  some  notion  of  equilibrium, 
or  balancing  of  forces,  often  account  must  also  be  taken  of  the 
tendency  for  systems  to  reach  successively  higher  (or  lower)  levels 
and  thereby  displace  the  former  equilibrium. 

A final  example  of  phenomena  conmon  to  several  disciplines  is 
that  of  conmunlcation.  At  the  human  level  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
comprehend  tile  existence  of  a conmunlcation  network;  e.g.,  in  a social 


11Robert  E.  Bass,  "Unity  of  Nature,"  Human  Biology.  Vol.  23, 
No.  4 (December,  1951),  p.  325. 
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organization.  However,  communication  is  not  limited  to  human  systems; 
communication  occurs  in  all  systems.  For  the  system  to  achieve  organ- 
ization and  equilibrium,  some  mechanism  for  the  exchange  of  information 
among  components  must  exist  or  be  developed.  Even  in  very  simple 
mechanical  systems  some  device  for  initiation  and  termination  of  action 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  design;  e.g.,  an  "on-off"  switch. 

Pursuit  of  the  "phenomenon"  approach  encounters  a significant 
analytical  barrier:  the  high  degree  of  interrelationship  and  inter- 
dependency of  the  various  phenomena  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  iso- 
late a particular  phenomenon  for  intensive  analysis.  Hence,  it  may  be 
more  fruitful  to  utilize  another  approach  to  the  development  of  a 
General  System  Theory. 

The  ''system  of  systems'1  approach. — Some  philosophers  seeking  to 
create  a unity  of  knowledge  have  based  their  efforts  on  a hierarchy  of 
disciplines;  each  successive  level  would  be  encompassed  by  a more 
general  discipline.  There  are  several  objections  to  this  method,  as 
well  as  rather  sizable  resistance  stemming  from  the  vested  interests 
of  the  various  disciplines.  Both  may  be  overcome  by  the  "system  of 
Systems"  approach  to  General  System  Theory.  This  approach  is  based  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  system,  not  on  the  characteristics  of  es- 
tablished disciplines. 

It  is  possible  to  arrange  systems  on  the  basis  of  complexity,  the 
arrangement  tending  to  parallel  the  complexity  of  the  Individuals  con- 
stituting the  system.  At  each  successive  level  a more  complex  indi- 
vidual, or  unit,  is  the  subject  of  inquiry.  As  each  system  involves 
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an  analysis  of  sub-units,  tile  fruits  of  analysis  on  one  level  form 
tile  foundation  for  the  next  level.  Ibis  procedure  of  developing  a sys- 
tem of  systems  would  facilitate  the  interchange  of  concepts  among  tile 
several  disciplines,  without  jeopardising  the  "intellectual  standing" 
of  any  one  discipline. 

Boulding  has  suggested  such  a hierarchy  of  systems.*2  A con- 
sideration of  his  schema  will  aid  in  establishing  the  scope  of  General 
System  Theory. 

(1)  The  static  structure,  or  the  level  of  frameworks.  This 
primary  level  of  systems  analysis  deals  with  developing  tile  geography 
and  anatomy  of  the  universe,  broadly  defined.  It  includes  not  only 
mapping  the  earth,  plotting  the  solar  system  and  determining  the  anatomy 
of  plants  and  animals,  but  also  all  efforts  towards  classifying  and 
cataloging  stable  structures  in  man's  empirical  world.  Whatever  field 
of  inquiry  is  chosen,  the  foundation  for  further  analysis  is  built  upon 
an  accurate  description  of  those  static  structures  vhich  comprise  the 
substance  of  the  field.  Without  adequate  description,  functional 
analysis  cannot  be  accomplished. 

(2)  The  simple  dynamic  system,  or  the  level  of  clockworks.  Sys- 
tems of  this  type  share  the  property  of  predetermined,  necessary  motions! 
e.g. , tile  operation  of  most  machines,  the  movements  of  the  planets  with- 
in tile  solar  system.  Most  analytical  structures  involving  the  concept 
of  equilibrium  would  be  included,  or  at  least  introduced,  at  this  level. 


12Boulding,  pp.  202-205. 
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For  example,  the  greatest  part  of  economic  analysis  relates  tile  Im- 
pact of  various  events  upon  the  system  in  terms  of  their  effects  upon 
an  equilibrium  position.  The  analysis  proceeds  on  tile  basis  of  the 
necessary  motions  which  must  take  place  to  maintain  or  attain  an 
equilibrium. 

(3)  Hie  cybernetic  system,  or  tiie  level  of  control  mechanisms 
or  thermostats.  Although  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  simple 
dynamic  system,  this  type  of  system  differs  in  that  any  chosen  equi- 
librium can  be  maintained  by  the  system  through  a process  of  self- 
regulation.  Therefore,  tile  system  must  contain  some  mechanism,  however 
rudimentary,  for  the  transmission  and  interpretation  of  information. 

This  is  accomplished  through  an  information  loop  or  feedback  circuit, 
which  involves  a "sensory  organ"  and  a "brain.”  The  brain  is  "told" 
what  is  supposed  to  happen;  e.g.,  the  thermostat  is  set.  The  sensory 
organ  perceives  what  is  happening  and  reports  this  to  the  brain,  vhich 
is  able  to  distinguish  the  variance  between  the  present  position  and 
tiie  standard,  or  desired,  position.  It  then  must  be  able  to  initiate 
(or  terminate)  action  so  as  to  maintain  tile  predetermined  position. 

(4)  The  open  system,  or  the  level  of  self-maintaining  structures. 
This  is  tiie  level  of  tiie  cell.  At  this  level  "life"  is  differentiated 
from  "non-life."  In  addition  to  self-regulation,  systems  of  tills  type 
are  also  capable  of  self-maintenance  under  input-output  conditions  and 
of  self-reproduction. 

(5)  The  genetic-societal  system,  or  the  level  of  plants.  Here 
division  of  labor  among  cells  to  form  a "society"  with  differentiated 


parts  is  observed.  Systems  at  tills  level  also  possess  very  primitive 
sensory  organs  which  are  able  to  perceive  very  basic  phenomenal 
changes;  e.g. , light  and  darkness. 

(6)  Animal  systems.  These  systems  are  distinguished  by  several 

characteristics:  increased  mobility;  evidence  of  goal-directed,  or 

teleological,  behavior;  self-awareness;  specialized  information  re- 
ceptors; and  nervous  systems. 

(7)  Human  systems,  or  the  consideration  of  the  individual  human 
being  as  a system.  Han  can  be  considered  as  a static  structure,  for 
it  is  possible  to  determine  his  anatomy.  He  can  also  be  viewed  as  a 
simple  dynamic  system — many  of  his  functions  are  performed  in  terms 

of  predetermined,  necessary  motions.  Moving  up  the  "scale  of  systems, " 
man  also  exhibits  cybernetic  systems,  self-maintaining  structures  and 
genetic-societal  systems.  The  characteristics  of  animal  systems  are 
also  present  in  the  human  system.  However,  tile  human  system  possesses 
three  unique  characteristics:  self-consciousness,  symbolic  inter- 
pretation and  idea  conmuni cation.  At  this  level  a paradox  is  encounter- 
ed: although  real  understanding  does  not  exist  about  many  operations 
of  the  human  system,  man  is  able  to  utilize  the  system.  For  example, 
the  mental  process  through  which  this  study  has  been  written  is  largely 
unknown,  yet  it  is  known  that  the  study  has  been  written  and  that  it 
will  at  least  partially  convey  the  ideas  of  its  author.  To  the  con- 
trary, man  can  only  utilize  those  systems  of  a lower  level  which  he 
understands.  For  example,  once  man  gained  an  understanding  of  the 
weather  (a  simple,  dynamic  system)  he  was  able  to  predict  its  changes. 


Eventually 


knowledge  about  the  weather 


reach  the  point  where 


he  is  able  to  control  it. 

(8)  Social  avstaas.  or  the  level  of  human  organization.  At  this 
level  the  purposeful  association  of  men  is  viewed  as  a system.  Other 
than  social  organizations  are  included,  for  it  is  possible  to  view  any 
form  of  human  organization  as  a social  systems  e.g.,  a business  firm, 

a monastery.  Ibis  level  is  probably  the  one  which  can  benefit  most 
from  the  successes  of  General  System  Theory.  Through  utilization  of 
models  constructed  for  comprehending  phenomena  which  also  occur  in 
lower  systems,  it  is  probable  that  a more  comprehensive  analysis  of 
social  systems  can  be  constructed. 

(9)  Transcendental  systems,  or  the  level  of  absolutes.  To  com- 
plete his  schema  Boulding  suggests  this  highest  level  of  systems 
analysis.  "There  are  . . . ultimatos  and  absolutes  and  the  inescap- 
able unknowables,  and  they  also  exhibit  systematic  structure  and  re- 
lationship."*3 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  above  schema  is  "just  fine,  but  it 
represents  nothing  new}  everyone  has  heard  of  these  systems,  Boulding 
has  just  arranged  than  in  a hierarchy."  To  argue  in  that  fashion,  how- 
ever, is  to  overlook  the  underlying  significance  of  this  "system  of 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  uses  of  the  above  scheme 
is  to  prevent  us  from  accepting  as  final  a level  of  theoretical 
analysis  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  empirical  world  which 


13Ibld..  p.  205. 
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we  are  investigating.  Because,  in  a sense,  each  level  incorp- 
orates all  those  below  it,  much  valuable  information  and  insights 
can  be  obtained  by  applying  low-level  systems  to  high-level  sub- 
ject matter.14 

It  can  be  concluded  that  there  are  no  precise,  or  even  readily 
discernible,  limits  to  the  scope  of  General  System  Theory.  Seeking  as 
it  does  to  establish  a science  with  applicability  to  all  empirical 
realms,  it  must  encompass  all  such  realms.  However,  as  Boulding  has 
suggested,  it  does  not  seek  to  be  a "general  theory  of  practically 
everything."  The  apparent  conflict  between  this  statement  and  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  of  the  scope  of  General  System  Theory  deserves  recon- 
ciliation. That  discussion  may  be  viewed  as  a "master  plan"  for  General 
System  Theory.  It  serves  to  establish  a framework  for  researchers  inter- 
ested in  horizons  broader  than  those  offered  by  a single  discipline.  As 
the  products  of  general  systems  research  are  disseminated,  the  plan  will 
approach  fulfillment. 

System  level  of  This  Study 

This  study  may  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  help  complete  one  small 
compartment  in  the  master  plan  of  General  System  Theory.  Earlier  a 
fundamental  assumption  has  been  offered!  "the  function  of  managing  is 
implicit  wherever  one  encounters  people  organized  to  attain  some  ob- 
jective." This  occurs  at  the  level  of  social  systems;  that  level  will 
be  the  base  of  the  analysis  presented  here.  The  approach  envisioned 
will  be  that  of  the  General  System  Theorist,  seeking  to  explain  the 

14Ibid..  p.  207. 
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activity  of  managing  as  a phenomenon  common  to  all  systems  of  this  type. 

In  tile  process  of  constructing  a model  for  this  analysis,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  utilise  the  contributions  of  others  to  General  System 
Theory.  At  a symposium  on  General  System  Theory,  Carl  G.  Hempel  said: 
"It  is  well  possible  that  the  general  mode  of  approach  advocated  by 
von  Bertalanffy  will  prove  a highly  useful  heuristic  guide  in  the  search 
for  tiie  solution  of  specific  theoretical  problems.  "■15  As  the  two 
approaches  to  General  System  Theory  are  complementary,  results  of  the 
phenomenon  approach  (e.g.,  comuni cation  within  systems,  growth  of  sys- 
tems) will  be  of  value  in  supplementing  the  existing  analyses  of  social 
systems  (vhlch  represent  products  of  the  system  of  system  approach). 

In  utilizing  the  general  systems  approach  it  is  hoped  that  the 
limitations  of  the  "traditional  approach"  to  the  analysis  of  managerial 
functions  may  be  overcome  and  that  a truly  comprehensive  framework  for 
that  analysis  may  be  evolved. 

Integration  of  the  Social  Sciences 

The  level  of  social  systems  is  the  traditional  domain  of  the 
social  sciences.  To  the  extent  that  an  effective  Integration  or  syn- 
thesis of  the  social  sciences  is  accomplished,  this  portion  of  General 
System  Theory  will  achieve  fulfillment.  Therefore,  it  Is  appropriate 
that  consideration  be  given  here  to  the  current  status  of  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  integration  of  the  social  sciences.  This  will  be  under- 

1SGeneral  System  Theory  and  the  Unity  of  Science, 

Vol.  23,  No.  4 (December,  1951),  p.  316. 


,"  Human  Biology. 
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taken  in  four  phases i (l)  what  are  the  social  sciences;  (2)  what 
factors  are  retarding  integration;  (3)  what  benefits  are  likely  to  ac- 
crue from  integration;  and  (4)  what  evidences  of  integration  are  pre- 
sently discernible. 

What  Are  the  Social  Sciences? 

Much  debate  exists  over  tills  question;  many  fundamental  philo- 
sophical issues  are  involved.  In  a brief  treatment  such  as  tills  one 
it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  consider  these  issues.  Resolu- 
tion of  them  will  be  left  to  the  philosophers  of  science.  this  dis- 
cussion will,  therefore,  proceed  in  general — but  hopefully  meaningful — 


Ihe  social  sciences,  considered  collectively,  are  those  sciences 
which  deal  "with  human  society  or  its  characteristic  elements  . . . and 
with  tile  relations  and  Institutions  involved  in  man's  existence  and 
well-being  as  a member  of  an  organised  corammity."1®  Individually,  each 
of  tiie  social  sciences  considers  a particular  segment  of  man's  empirical 
world  insofar  as  it  involves  his  relations  to  others. 

from  Ihe  following  fields:  anthropology,  economics,  history,  political 

science,  psychology,  sociology,  law,  statistics,  education,  philosophy 
and  social  work.  Various  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  inclusion  of 
certain  areas;  e.g.,  law  is  not  a social  science  because  it  is  a 


^Webster 'b  Mew  Collegiate  Dictionary. 


ed.,  p.  803. 
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rather  than  a positive  science. 


,17  Addition- 


ally, certain  other  disciplines  would  claim  the  right  to  admissions 
e.g.,  management,  marketing. 

In  an  effort  to  by-pass  the  dilatory  effects  of  these  debates, 
many  social  scientists  now  choose  to  refer  to  the  "behavioral 


behavioral  sciences  are  considered  to  be:  sociology,  psychology  and 
anthropology  (especially  social  or  cultural  anthropology) . The 
secondary  behavioral  sciences  are:  economics,  history  and  political 


In  any  event,  sdiether  referred  to  as  social  sciences  or  be- 
havioral sciences,  whether  complete  agreeaent  is  reached  on  which  disci- 
plines are  social  sciences  or  not,  it  is  possible  to  proceed  with  an 
enumeration  of  those  forces  which  ore  responsible  for  the  current  schism 
between  the  several  disciplines. 


lsFor  4 discussion  of  the  origin  of  this  term,  see:  James  G. 
Miller,  "Toward  a General  Theory  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences,"  The 
State  of  the  Social  Sciences,  ed.  Leonard  D.  White,  Chicago,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1956,  pp. 29-30. 

l^This  division  is  discussed  in  Talcott  Parsons  and  Edward  A. 


Shils  (eds.).  Toward  a General  Theory  of  Action.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
Harvard  University  Press,  1951,  pp.  28-29.  It- is  also  adopted  in  the 
recent  Ford  Foundation  report:  Robert  A.  Gordon  and  James  E.  Howell, 
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Brooklyn 


factors  Retarding  Integration 


The  history  of  each  discipline  tends  to  strengthen  its  desire 
for  individuality.  Hie  members  of  each  discipline  have,  at  one  time 
or  another,  found  it  necessary  to  convince  their  associates  of  the 
intellectual  worthiness  of  their  particular  field.  Once  such  recog- 
nition has  been  gained,  it  then  seems  incumbent  to  strive  to  increase 
the  independence  and  individuality  of  the  discipline.  The  province 
of  the  domain  is  fenced  off,  membership  symbols  are  developed  and 
"foreigners"  are  excluded  through  various  devices. 

Each  of  the  social  sciences  has  developed  a more  or  less  unique 
methodology.  These  peculiar  techniques  of  research  make  the  individual 
fields  all  the  more  impenetrable  to  the  "uninitiated." 

Although  scientists  like,  I think,  to  proclaim,  at  least  in 
principle,  an  as  yet  undemonstrated  unity  of  science,  the  read- 
ing of  scientific  literature  and  discussion  among  scientists  of 
all  kinds  would  suggest  variations  so  great  in  the  actual  re- 
search procedures  in  different  fields  that  these  different  tields 
would  have  to  be  considered  as  species,  if  not  classes,  of 
science.20 

Closely  related  to  the  above  is  the  recognized  feet  that  research 
requires  specialization.  As  more  and  more  emphasis  is  placed  mi  re- 
search increasing  specialization  seems  an  inescapable  result. 

Research,  of  necessity,  requires  specialization,  often  in  a very 
minute  field.  It  is  probably  also  true  that  those  exacting 
standards  vhich  fruitful  scientific  work  demands  can  be  acquired 
only  throu|£i  the  complete  mastery  of  at  least  one  field,  which  to- 
day means  that  it  must  be  a narrow  field  and,  also,  that  it  ought 
to  be  one  vdiich  has  its  own  firmly  established  standards.  Thus  a 


20Chester  I.  Bernard,  "Social  Science:  Illusion  and  Reality," 
American  Scholar.  Vol.  21,  No.  3 (Summer,  1952),  p.  359. 


be  in- 


progressive tendency  towards  specialization  seems  to 
evitable,  bound  to  continue  and  to  grow,  both  in  research  and 
in  university  education.21 

As  each  discipline  grows  to  maturity  the  researchers  utilizing 
the  discipline's  unique  methodology  must  have  a medium  of  cotmminica- 
tlon.  Specialized  journals  are  developed  and  contributors  to  these 
journals  pride  themselves  on  their  comnand  of  the  particular  disci- 
pline's jargon. 

The  reason  for  this  break-up  in  tile  body  of  knowledge  is  that  in 
tile  course  of  specialization  the  receptors  of  information  them- 
selves become  specialized.  Hence,  physicists  only  talk  to  physl- 

only  talk  to  nuclear  physicists  and  econometricians  to  econo- 
metricians. One  wonders  sometimes  if  science  will  not  grind  to 
a stop  in  an  assemblage  of  walled-in  hermits,  each  mumbling  to 
himself  words  in  a private  language  that  only  he  can  under- 
stand. ...  The  spread  of  specialized  deafness  means  that  some- 
one who  ought  to  know  something  that  someone  else knows  isn't 
able  to  find  it  out  for  lack  of  generalized  ears.22 

The  "lack  of  generalized  ears"  reinforces  the  separation  of  the 
social  sciences.  If  one  social  scientist  is  unable  to  understand 
another,  the  interchange  of  mutually  beneficial  knowledge  is  impossible 


and  each  will  go  his  own  way  ignorant  of  developments  tdiich  could  in- 
crease the  total  understanding  of  a particular  phenomenon. 

Another  factor  which  is  retarding  the  integration  of  the  social 
sciences  is  the  absence  of  responsibility  for  that  task.  If  everyone 
is  a specialist,  who  will  venture  forth  as  a generalist?  If  each 


^F.  A.  Hayek,  "The  Dileraoa  of  Specialization,"  The  State  of  the 
Social  Sciences,  ed.  Leonard  D.  White,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1956,  p.  462. 

2 Moulding,  p.  198-99. 
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specialist  limits  himself  to  his  speciality,  who  will  be  available  to 
build  -the  general  theoretical  framework  essential  to  synthesis?  "In- 
deed it  is  altogether  plausible  that  the  existing  division  of  labor 
within  the  social  sciences  as  a whole  is  working  strongly  against  the 
development  of  the  kind  of  theory  that  is  most  needed.''23 

Other  factors  are  also  retarding  an  effective  integration  of  the 
social  sciences.  Without  exhausting  the  subject  which  judging  from 
the  existing  literature  is  indeed  inexhaustible,  those  factors  dis- 
cussed above  may  be  considered  suggestive.  The  two  remaining  phases 
of  this  discussion  may  be  profitably  consolidated!  the  benefits  which 
are  likely  to  accrue  from  integration  are  highlighted  by  those  steps 
towards  integration  which  have  already  taken  place. 

Interdisciplinary  Convergences 

Komarovsky  has  identified  five  "modes  of  potentially  fruitful 
interdisciplinary  cooperation."2^  Each  represents  a step  towards  syn- 
thesis of  the  social  sciences. 

(1)  Hie  empirical  data  assembled  in  one  field  can  be  illuminated 
by  concepts  developed  in  another  field,  for  example,  many  of  the  basic 
assunptions  of  economic  theory  are  psychological  in  nature.  Encounter- 


23Robert  A.  Dahl,  "Business  and  Politics:  A Critical  Appraisal 
of  Political  Science,"  Social  Science  Research  on  Business:  Product  and 
Potential.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1959,  p.  17. 

24The  discussion  which  follows  is  based  on  the  excellent  present- 
ation of  Mirra  Komarovsky,  Comaon  Frontiers  of  the  Social  Sciences. 
Glencoe,  Illinois,  Free  Press  (Inc.),  1957,  pp.  22-31. 


ing  psychological  variables,  the  economist  assumes  them  to  be  fixed 


so  that  they  will  not  "clutter  up"  his  economic  analysis.  Thus,  then 
the  economist  gathers  empirical  data  he  may  find  his  theoretical  equip- 
ment lacking.  He  needs  to  apply  psychological  analysis  to  truly  com- 
plete his  task.  Hie  effective  combination  of  economic  and  psycho- 
logical analysis  may  yield  a more  comprehensive  and  realistic  interpre- 
tation of  the  data. 

(2)  Concepts  and  hypotheses  developed  in  one  field  can  serve  to 
foster  research  in  another.  Hie  example  given  above  is  also  applicable 
here.  Some  psychologists  could  well  devote  their  efforts  to  testing 
the  psychological  assumptions  of  economists,  through  empirical  investl- 

(3)  the  theoretical  frameworks  of  two  (or  more)  disciplines  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  same  empirical  problem. 

The  cross-fertilisation  so  ardently  desired  in  recent  years 
seems  to  be  relatively  little  effective  when  it  is  impressed  from 
an  external  aim  of  unification.  The  psychologist  and  sociologist 
may  be  urged  to  lie  down  together  like  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  but 
this  kind  of  union  has  not  been  especially  fruitful.  ...  The 
joint  approach  on  common  problems  independently  set  from  outside 
tiie  fields  seems  likely  to  be  the  most  fruitful  ground  for  re- 

Uiis  joint  approach  is  a first  step  towards  integration.  Success  at 
this  level  leads  to  the  establishment  of  "hybrid"  disciplines;  e.g., 
social  psychology,  economic  sociology.  In  some  cases  an  even  larger 

25Mason  Haire,  "Psychology  and  the  Study  of  Business:  Joint 
Behavioral  Sciences,"  Social  Science  Research  on  Business:  Product  and 
Potential.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1959,  p.  49. 
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number  of  fields  bave  been  combined.  Cybernetics  Is  based  on  electrical 
engineering,  neurophysiology,  physics,  biology  and  economics.  Modem 
organisation  theory  Is  an  attempt  to  unite  economics,  sociology,  psy- 
chology, political  science  and  cybernetics.  In  other  cases  joint  re- 
search has  led  to  the  formation  of  interdepartmental  institutes;  e.g., 
the  Survey  Research  Center  and  the  Group  Dynamics  Center,  both  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

(4)  Another  form  of  interdisciplinary  convergence  is  that 
Lazars f eld  has  called  "adjacent  dilettantism." 

Certain  procedures  are  used  by  a variety  of  social  sciences. 

But  in  one  discipline  they  are  used  competently  and  in  another 
in  a dilettante  way.  . . . Sociologists  and  social  psycholo- 
gists, for  instance,  have  developed  detailed  skills  in  tile 
writing  of  questionnaires.  Economists,  then  they  use  question- 
naires, often  do  so  with  . . , naivete.  Economists  have  dis- 
cussed for  SO  years,  with  great  care,  the  logic  of  index  form- 
ation. Socioraetrists  often  slap  together  any  index  thich  happens 
to  come  to  their  minds.26 

Hiis  points  up  the  need  for  interdisciplinary  cooperation,  in  general, 
and  interdisciplinary  caanunication , in  particular.  Hie  barriers  to 
integration  discussed  previously  are  responsible  for  the  uneducated 
use  of  techniques  in  one  field  and  their  sophisticated  use  in  another. 

(5)  Another  form  of  convergence  is  when  one  discipline  adopts 
an  entirely  new  method  thich  was  originally  developed  in  another  field. 
When  attempted  it  is  usually  designed  to  facilitate  empirical  investi- 
gation; e.g.,  the  March  and  Simon  approach  to  organisation  theory. 
Although  "adoption"  is  a rather  infrequent  occurrence,  it  does  bear 

26Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  unpublished  paper,  quoted  in  Komarovsky, 

p.  29. 


significant  potential  for  theoretical  progress. 

The  value  of  a new  method  may  extend  beyond  the  function  of 
testing  or  refining  tile  familiar  generalizations  already  current 
in  the  discipline  vhich  has  "borrowed”  it.  A new  method  means 
new  data  and  that  in  turn  leads  to  the  ^elusion  of  new  variables 

Probably  the  best  example  of  this  is  the  adoption  of  public  opinion 
survey  techniques  by  the  political  scientists. 

To  the  extent  which  the  social  sciences  do  converge  and  inter- 
disciplinary coemmnication  improves,  the  likelihood  of  an  Integration 
of  tiie  social  sciences  is  enhanced.  It  would  be  foolhardy,  however, 
to  anticipate  a complete  synthesis  and  the  subsequent  disappearance  of 
the  several  disciplines.  Efforts  towards  synlhesls  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  progress  in  the  theoretical  and  empirical  status  of  the  sepa- 
rate social  sciences,  for  the  process  of  integration  will  Illuminate 
those  areas  vhich  are  most  in  need  of  further  investigation. 

General  Systan  Theory  and  the 
Analysis  of  Managerial  Functions 

Ihe  significance  of  a general  systems  approach  to  the  analysis 
of  managerial  functions  may  be  established  through  the  consideration 
of  two  questions. 

1.  Is  tiie  application  of  general  system  theory  a 
purely  academic  development  or  is  there  some 
impetus  from  businessmen? 

2.  Is  there  any  indication  that  the  development 


^Komarovsky,  p.  30.  (Italics  his.) 
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of  such  an  approach  will  help  businessmen  in 
solving  their  problems? 

One  of  the  strongest  forces  encouraging  an  integration  of  the 
social  sciences,  vMch  will  encourage  the  development  of  a General  Sys- 
tem Theory,  is  the  desire  of  businessmen  for  a comprehensive  theory  of 
28 

business  behavior.  The  present  division  of  knowledge  hinders  the 
businessman  in  attempting  to  frame  solutions  for  the  problems  which  he 
encounters.  He  is  confronted  by  a vast  amount  of  knowledge  and  data 
assembled  in  a variety  of  ways,  incorporating  unfamiliar  terminologies 
and  reported  in  a large  number  of  Journals. 

There  are  some  proponents  of  a science  of  business  administra- 
tion. However,  the  activity  of  managing  is  not  exclusive  to  business 
enterprise.  Public  administrators  have  also  expressed  their  wish  for 
a more  unified  body  of  knowledge . The  utilization  of  a general  systems 
approach  to  the  analysis  of  managerial  functions,  resulting  in  a general 
analysis  of  the  activity  of  managing,  could  aid  all  managers. 

The  formulation  of  a general  systems  approach  is  not,  however, 
likely  to  overcome  the  language  problem.  Academicians  can  attempt  to 
formulate  useful  theory,  but  to  disallow  precise,  formal  terminology 
is  to  unduly  handicap  them. 

1 am  not  particularly  impressed  with  arguments  that  social 
scientists  do  not  publish  their  findings  in  language  intelligible 
to  the  layman.  Neither  do  physicists!  . . . The  time  is  not  far 
off  when  the  competent  manager — like  any  other  professional 


28See,  for  example:  Peter  F.  Drunker,  "Business  Objectives  and 
Survival  Needs:  Notes  on  a Discipline  of  Business  Enterprise,"  Journal 
of  Business.  Vol.  SI,  No.  2 (April,  1958),  pp.  81-90. 


Cctitioner — will  find  it  a necessity  to  be  well  enough  versed 
the  scientific  disciplines  relevant  to  this  work  to  be  able 
to  read  the^iterature  and  judge  Hie  adequacy  of  scientific  finds 

Thus,  to  the  degree  that  businessmen  acquire  a familiarity  with 
the  requisite  terminology  and  concepts,  it  seems  realistic  to  antici- 
pate beneficial  results  frem  the  use  of  s general  systems  approach. 

Established  Disciplines  and  the 
Analysis  of  Managerial  Functions 

The  relationship  of  the  social  sciences  to  General  System  Theory 
has  been  treated  previously.  Also,  the  need  for  an  integration  of  the 
social  sciences  to  form  the  level  of  social  systems  in  the  framework 
of  General  System  Theory  has  been  discussed.  The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  suggest  the  relationships  of  established  disciplines  to 
■Hie  analysis  of  managerial  functions,  thereby  dononstratlng  the  harmony 
of  General  System  Theory,  the  integration  of  the  social  sciences  and 
the  analysis  of  managerial  functions. 

Sociology 

The  analysis  of  the  interaction  among  individuals  in  a social 
system  is  the  domain  of  sociology.  The  process  of  managing  takes  place 
within  a social  system.  To  formulate  a comprehensive  analysis  of  mana- 
gerial functions  it  will  be  necessary  to  rely  on  concepts  developed  by 
sociologists  to  explain  collective  action  within  groups  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  group  norms  of  conduct.  In  their  study  of  social  processes 

29Douglas  McGregor,  The  Human  Side  of  Enterprise.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1960,  p.  S. 


and  social  structure,  sociologists  have  attempted  to  develop  a general 
model.  These  developments  will  aid  In  providing  a general  analysis  of 
managerial  functions  not  limited  to  business  enterprise. 

Psychology 

As  managing  Involves  getting  things  done  through  the  efforts  of 
other  people,  the  contributions  of  psychology  are  pertinent  to  this 
study.  The  action  of  Individuals  within  the  environment  of  a system 
Is  the  primary  Interest  of  psychology.3®  The  analysis  of  managerial 
functions  requires  a treatment  of  human  motivation  and  behavior.  Re- 
liance must  be  placed  upon  psychology  for  a systematic  treatment  of  the 
existing  knowledge  In  this  area. 

Economies 

The  analysis  of  the  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of 
wealth  is  the  object  of  economics.  Hie  theoretical  structure  which 
has  been  developed  in  economise  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  any  deal- 
ing with  man’s  empirical  world.  The  analysis  of  managerial  functions 
can  benefit  greatly  by  the  contributions  of  economics.  All  social 
systems  have  their  economic  aspects,  for  in  every  social  system  sane 
allocation  of  resources  must  be  accomplished.  The  purpose  of  managing 
is  to  bring  about  the  orderly  attainment  of  some  objective,  thus,  to 


30 Undoubtedly  some  readers  will  disagree  with  this  definition  of 
psychology.  It  Is  Impossible  to  frame  a definition  of  any  discipline 
\dilch  will  be  acceptable  to  all.  The  primary  purpose  here  Is  to  indi- 
cate the  way  in  which  the  various  disciplines  can  aid  In  the  analysis 
of  managerial  functions. 


it  will  be  useful  to  draw  upon  economics  for  concepts 


which  aid  in  comprehending  the  allocation  of  resources  to  achieve  pre- 
determined ends  at  minimum  cost. 

Political  Science 

Political  science  usually  refers  to  the  study  of  those  institu- 
tions responsible  for  government  established  within  societies.  It  is 
taken  to  include  government  regulation,  politics,  political  parties, 
international  relations  and  so  on.  However,  the  most  relevant  phase  of 
political  science  to  this  study  is  that  which  studies  the  power  structure 
within  social  systems,  the  analysis  of  managerial  functions  must  in- 
clude an  account  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  power  structure 
within  the  social  system.  Hie  relationship  of  the  manager  to  other 
individuals  in  the  system  and  the  interrelationships  among  individuals 
form  the  basis  of  the  power  structure. 

Management 

The  most  extensive  analysis  of  managerial  functions  presently 
existing  is  that  which  lias  come  about  through  the  "traditional  approach." 
Although  contributions  to  the  analysis  have  been  made  by  others,  the 
majority  of  current  knowledge  in  this  area  is  labelled  "management."^ 
Thus,  the  literature  on  formal  organization  theory  will  form  part  of 
the  foundation  for  this  study.  The  success  of  this  study  may  be  measured 
in  terms  of  the  extent  to  tdiich  it  provides  a framework  for  a more  compre- 

^Por  a discussion  of  the  "traditional  approach”  and  the  defini- 
tion of  managements  see  above.  Chapter  I,  pp.  1,  10. 
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hensive  analysis  of  managerial  functions  and  overcomes  the  limitations 
of  tile  traditional  approach. 

A "sub-discipline"  of  management  which  has  developed  in  recent 
years  is  "modem  organization  theory." 

The  distinctive  qualities  of  modem  organization  theory  are 
its  conceptual-analytical  base,  its  reliance  on  empirical  re- 
search data  and,  above  all,  its  integrating  nature.  These  quali- 
ties are  framed  in  a philosophy  which  accepts  the  premise  that  the 
only  megjjlngful  way  to  study  organization  is  to  study  it  as  a 

Modem  organization  theory  has  not,  as  yet,  attached  the  analysis  of 
managerial  functions.  It  has  begun  tile  task  of  shifting  tile  analysis 
of  organization  from  the  limited  base  of  business  enterprise  to  the  more 
generalized  base  of  a system.  In  the  process  the  modem  organization 
theorists  have  attempted  to  incorporate  concepts  from  the  other  social 
sciences,  in  much  the  same  way  that  they  will  contribute  to  the  present 
analysis  of  managerial  functions.33 


32William  G.  Scott,  "Organization  Theory:  An  Overview  and  an 
Apgaisal.^Jpumal  of  the  Academy  of  Management,  Vol.  4,  No.  1 (April, 

33Mason  Ha ire,  one  of  the  leading  proponents  of  modem  organization 
theory,  has  described  the  relationships  as  follows:  "In  many  ways,  the 
interest  in  organization  theory  is  a particularly  apt  example  of  the  inter- 
disciplinary focus  of  many  of  the  social  sciences.  It  broadens  part  of 
the  economist's  traditional  theory  of  the  firm.  For  the  student  of  busi- 
ness, there  are  the  custazary  problsns  of  control  and  administration. 

The  sociologist  turns  to  status,  roles,  and  the  informal  structure.  . . . 
Political  scientists  join  several  other  groups  in  the  Interest  in  power 
and  authority  in  hierarchical  structures,  and  in  the  institutional  forms 
of  governing  structures.  Social  psychologists  apply  their  concepts  about 

area  will  be  one  of  the  richest  in  generating  both  concepts  and  research 
in  the  future."  Haire,  pp.  71-72. 


exhausts  the  relationships 


between  established  disciplines  and  the  analysis  of  managerial 
functions.  And,  if  tile  relationships  between  sub-disciplines  were  to 
be  added,  much  more  could  be  written. 

Formulation  of  the  foundations  for  a general  systems  approach  to 
the  analysis  of  managerial  functions  is  begun  in  the  next  chapter. 
There,  and  in  subsequent  chapters,  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  employ 
the  methodology  of  General  System  Theory  to  construct  an  analysis  of 
managerial  functions  applicable  to  all  human  organizations.  The 
analysis  will  incorporate  concepts  developed  in  the  specialized  dis- 
ciplines thich  are  germane  to  the  approach  to  be  developed. 


CHAPTER  III 


CRIGIN,  GROWTH  AND  SURVIVAL 
OF  ORGANIZED  BEHAVIOR  SYSTEMS 

This  study  Is  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  a 
general  systems  approach  to  the  analysis  of  managerial  functions,  ex- 
plaining the  activity  of  managing  as  a phenomenon  common  to  all  sys- 
tems at  the  level  of  human  organization.  The  two  preceding  chapters 
were  designed  to  place  tills  study  in  the  proper  perspective. 

In  Chapter  I a brief  history  of  the  development  of  the  "tradi- 
tional approach"  to  the  analysis  of  managerial  functions  was  pre- 
sented. This  was  followed  by  consideration  of  tile  inherent  limita- 
tions of  that  approach.  The  traditionalists  have  not  reached  their 
goal  of  a comprehensive  analysis  because  of  their  approach,  thich  calls 
for  massive  superstructure  upon  an  undersized  foundation. 

Chapter  II  t»s  devoted  to  General  System  Theory — its  purpose, 
nature  and  scope.  The  relationship  of  General  System  Theory  to  manage- 
ment and  tile  relationships  of  both  to  the  social  sciences  have  been 
set  forth  to  indicate  how  General  System  Theory  and  the  Integration  of 
tile  social  sciences  can  aid  in  the  formulation  of  a comprehensive 
analysis  of  managerial  functions. 

The  starting  point  for  developing  that  analysis  is  the  concept  of 
an  organized  behavior  system.  In  this  chapter  the  origin,  growth  and 


survival  of  organized  behavior  systems  Mill  be  analyzed.  Before  pro- 
ceeding, however,  the  way  in  which  certain  concepts  fundamental  to  the 
analysis  are  to  be  used  and  how  they  are  related  to  one  another  should 
be  established. 

Concept  of  an  Organized  Behavior  System 

A "system" — any  system — is  any  complex  of  interacting  elements; 
or  an  assemblage  of  objects  of  Individuals,  united  by  some  form  of 
regular  interaction  and/or  interdependence.  In  specifying  a particu- 
lar system  it  is  essential  to  identify  (l)  the  objects  or  elements  of 
the  system,  (2)  the  boundary  of  the  system,  and  (3)  the  form  of  inter- 
action or  the  relationships  which  make  the  system  a whole. 

An  "organized  behavior  system"  is  a group  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  environment  in  idlieh  it  operates  and  has  its  being,  including 
the  instruments  and  resources  utilized  in  its  operations.  A "group" 
is  defined  as  two  or  more  Individuals  linked  together  by  positive  ex- 
pectations concerning  the  outccme  of  their  association. 

The  objects  of  the  organized  behavior  system  are  individuals, 
who  have  organized  to  attain  some  objective.  "Organized"  requires! 

(a)  that  these  individuals  have  consciously  joined  together;  (b)  that 
they  recognize  a more  or  less  stable  set  of  relationships  which  speci- 
fy the  duties,  powers,  position  and  so  on  of  each  individual;  and  (c) 
-that  they  acknowledge  certain  individuals  as  having  the  right  to  de- 
fine group  objectives  or  goals  and  the  way  in  which  these  objectives 
should  be  attained. 


tile  system  from  the  environment  of  tile  system.  Included  within  the 


concept  of  an  organised  behavior  system  are  those  individuals  consti- 
tuting the  system  and  the  instruments  and  resources  utilised  by  the 
group,  as  a group.  All  that  is  excluded  from  the  system  constitutes 
the  environment.  Specifically  the  environment  is  the  set  of  all  ob- 
jects a change  in  thich  affects  the  system  and  also  those  objects 
which  are  affected  by  a change  in  the  behavior  of  the  system. 

As  the  system  includes  those  objects  which  interact  with  one  an- 
other and  the  environment  includes  those  objects  which  interact  with 
the  system,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  establish  with  precision 
whether  a given  object  is  part  of  the  system  or  part  of  the  environ- 
ment. In  this  study  the  system  Includes  those  individuals  who  inter- 
act on  a relatively  regular,  stable  basis  and  who  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  tiie  system;  it  excludes  those  who  interact  on  a relatively 
irregular,  intermittent  basis  and  who  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 


■'■For  example,  the  question  arises  when  viewing  a particular  busi- 
ness as  a system  idiether  the  firm's  customers  are  part  of  the  systan  or 
part  of  the  environment.  The  position  taken  here  is  that  the  customers 
are  part  of  the  environment.  Although  they  interact  with  the  objects 
f the  system,  this  interaction  is  likely  to  be  on  a relatively  irregu- 
_ •-  - - the  action  of  the  customers  is  beyond  tiie  con- 


behavior  will 

will  affect 
this  view; 
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Many  forms  of  Interaction  take  place  within  an  organized  be- 
havior ay stan.  Interaction  results  In  the  formation  of  relationships 
among  the  components  of  the  system;  these  relationships  tie  the  system 
together.  Later  In  this  study  attention  will  be  directed  to  three 
primary  kinds  of  relationships  which  exist  within  an  organized  be- 
havior ay at  an.  Hie  analysis  of  these  relationships  will  utilise  the 
concept  of  a subsystem. 

Systems  may  be  divided  into  subsystems  In  much  the  same  way  that 
the  "universe"  Js  divided  Into  system  and  environment.  A subsystem 
Is  a subdivision  of  the  system.  Hie  environment  of  a subsystem  In- 
cludes the  original  system.  Hie  behavior  of  the  subsystan  is  not 
necessarily  completely  analogous  with  that  of  the  original  system. 

Hie  concept  of  subsystems  facilitates  the  task  of  specifying  the  re- 
lationships among  the  elements  of  the  system,  thus,  communication 
relationships  will  be  examined  in  terms  of  the  "coranunication  sub- 
system," power  relationships  in  terras  of  the  "power  subsystem"  and 
operating  relationships  in  terms  of  the  "operating  subsystem."  these 
three  subsystems  are  three  ways  of  viewing  the  interaction  within  an 


control  of  the  business.  A change  in  the  behavior  of  the  business, 
however,  may  result  In  a change  in  the  impact  of  government  regula- 
tion. 

Hie  crucial  test  for  establishing  whether  an  object  is  part  of 
the  syston  or  part  of  the  environment  is  the  degree  to  which  the  object 
Is  controlled  and  guided  by  the  system.  If  the  object's  action  Is  for 
•the  most  part  Independent  of  the  system,  it  Is  taken  to  be  part  of  the 
environment. 


organised  behavior  system.  All  of  then  exist  simultaneously  within 


the  system;  Isolating  them  Into  distinct  subsystems  is  a tool  of 
analysis. 

To  sunnarize.  In  this  study  an  organized  behavior  system  is  a 
group  of  individuals  organized  to  attain  some  objective.  These  Indi- 
viduals, along  with  tile  instruments  and  resources  utilized  by  the 
group,  as  a group,  form  a system  of  action  within  an  environment  which 
both  affects  and  is  affected  by  the  system.  The  interaction  which  takes 
place  within  tile  system  will  be  analyzed  primarily  in  terms  of  the 
corammication  subsystem,  the  power  subsystem  and  the  operating  sub- 

The  organized  behavior  system  is  construed  as  a totality  which  is 
adaptive  to  influences  upon  it  from  internal  and  external  sources.  The 
system  has  properties  and  functions  distinct  from  those  of  its  con- 
stituent elements.  Thus  the  system  evidences  a "life"  and  its  own 
separate  goals. 


Origin  of  Systems 

Individual  Goals  and  Competition 

The  basic  theme  of  the  above  definition  of  an  organized  behavior 
system  is  that  it  is  a group  of  Individuals  who  have  associated  to 
accomplish  some  objective.  In  this  section  the  nature  of  Individual 


2It  would  also  be  possible  to  view  one  department  of  a large  or- 
ganization as  a subsystem,  examining  relationships  within  that  depart- 
ment and  then  relating  the  operation  of  that  department  (subsystem)  to 
the  larger  organization  (system). 


goals  and  the  characteristic  of  competition  among  individuals  will 


be  treated.  Hie  next  section  will  be  concerned  with  the  association 
of  individuals  and  the  development  of  systemic  goals. 

Individual  goals  arise  from  activity  to  satisfy  a complex  of 
needs.3  A "goal”  is  the  objective  for  which  purposeful  activity  ms 
initiated  and  sustained  or,  quite  simply,  something  for  which  the 
individual  strives.  Unis,  to  comprehend  goals,  it  is  necessary  to 
first  understand  man's  needs.  "Many  lists  of  needs  have  been  worked 
out,  ranging  in  length  from  explanations  of  all  behavior  in  terms  of 
two  or  three  basic  needs  to  very  long  lists  that  seem  to  account  for 
each  specific  act  by  a new  need.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  say 
at  tills  time  what  is  the  correct  list  of  needs,  or  how  many  there 
actually  are."”* 

It  is  likely  that  man's  goals  result  from  more  than  a few  basic 
needs  and  it  is  unlikely  that  every  act  reflects  a unique  need. 

Rather  than  either  extreme,  the  more  plausible  explanation  is  that  goals 
represent  a composite  of  needs.  It  is  not  an  oversimplification  to 
consider  man's  needs  in  three  broad  categories:  physical,  social  and 

3Hie  term  "need"  is  used  here  in  a broad  sense  and  is  taken  to 
include:  (l)  needs  (a  condition  of  unsatisfied  motives);  (2)  motives 

(more  or  less  well  verbalised  drives  to  behavior,  not  an  obssrvcble 
entity);  and  (3)  drives  (any  impetus,  psychological  or  physiological, 
to  behavior) . Utilising  the  fine  distinctions  between  these  terms  would 
not  advance  tills  analysis.  See:  Philip  Ilarriman,  Mew  Dictionary  of 
Psychology.  Hew  York,  Philosophical  Library,  1947;  and  Philip  Ilarriman, 

A Handbook  to  Psychological  Terms.  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  Littlefield, 
Adams  Co.,  19S9. 

^Mason  Ha ire,  Psychology  in  Management.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,  1956,  p.TK 
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egoistic.  Ihe  way  In  which  an  Individual  sets  about  satisfying  these 
needs  results  in  goah-dlrected,  or  teleological,  behavior. 

Riyslcal  needs  are  for  the  most  part  physiological  in  origin.  In- 
cluded are  those  Idlings  which  man  requires  as  a minimum  for  existence! 
food,  water,  shelter,  sleep,  elimination,  etc.  Human  activity  is 
directed  towards  satisfying  these  primitive  needs  first. 

Ihe  second  category  of  needs,  social  needs,  are  those  which  find 
satisfaction  in  the  establishment  of  a certain  relationship  with  other 
people.  Ihe  desires  for  affiliation  with  others,  for  affection  and 
for  nuturance  are  typical  of  needs  grouped  into  this  category. 

Egoistic  needs  are  those  needs  which  are  oriented  towards  secur- 
ing a particular  view  of  one's  self  or  egos  e.g. , the  need  for  ac- 
quisition, the  need  for  autonomy,  Ihe  need  for  dominance.  They  are 
satisfied  by  status  symbols,  by  recognition,  by  being  a member  of  the 
"right"  group,  by  having  authority  over  others  and  so  on.  Although  re- 
lationships with  others  is  often  a means  to  satisfying  egoistic  needs, 
it  is  not  tite  end  product,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  social  needs. 

From  the  nature  of  man's  needs,  it  is  possible  to  form  certain 
generalizations.  First,  man's  needs  are  never  completely  satisfied. 
"All  of  life  is  a struggle  to  satisfy  the  many  needs  that  everyone  has, 
and  it  is  a never-ending  struggle,  because  the  human  being  is  built  in 
such  a way  that  as  soon  as  he  partially  satisfies  one  or  two  needs 
several  others  are  pressing  on  him  and  demanding  attention."® 


Slbid..  p.  19. 
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It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  establish  with  certainty  why  a 
particular  individual  pursues  a particular  course  of  behavior.  Con- 
siderable risk  is  Involved  in  attributing  a course  of  behavior  to  one 
need  or  even  to  one  category  of  needs.  For  example,  it  could  be  said 
that  people  work  to  earn  money  with  which  to  purchase  those  tilings 
necessary  to  satisfy  physical  needs.  But  it  is  known  that  people  also 
work  to  satisfy  social  and  egoistic  needs. 

This  situation  leads  to  a second  conclusion.  The  course  of  be- 
havior pursued  is  a function  of  the  multiple  pressures  of  the  several 
needs  that  are  acting  upon  an  individual  at  any  one  time.  Through  a 
complex  of  processes,  which  is  still  not  completely  understood,  each 
Individual  establishes  goals  based  on  an  evaluation  of  his  needs  and 
the  ways  of  satisfying  these  needs  open  to  him. 

A third  conclusion  dedueible  from  the  nature  of  man's  needs  is 
the  universal  feature  of  competition  among  men.  Due  to  the  abundance 
of  needs  relative  to  resources  (means  of  satisfying  needs),  man  must 
compete  with  others.  In  seeking  to  satisfy  his  needs,  through  pur- 
suance of  a course  of  action  leading  to  the  attainment  of  his  prede- 
termined goals,  man  comes  into  contact  with  others  who  are  seeking  the 
same  things.  Man's  success  in  competition  determines  his  survival. 
However  competition  for  survival  is  only  one  of  two  basic  kinds  of  inter- 
action among  men;  it  is  not  the  exclusive  kind.  Hie  concept  of  assocl- 

“Campetition  is  used  here  in  the  broad  sense  of  any  rivalry  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties.  The  distinctions  made  in  economic  analysis 
are  not  germane  to  this  discussion. 
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ation  Hill  be  used  to  embrace  the  second  basic  kind  of  interaction. 
Association  and.  Systemic  Goals 

The  discussion  of  needs  has  indicated  two  of  the  reasons  why  men 
associate  with  one  another.  First,  association  serves  as  the  end  pro- 
duct in  satisfying  social  needs,  which  require  the  formation  of  cer- 
tain desired  relationships  with  other  people.  Second,  association  often 
serves  as  a means  for  satisfying  egoistic  needs.7  Recognition,  status 
and  the  like  are  accorded  by  others  and  therefore  close  association  and 
interaction  with  others  is  a prerequisite  to  meeting  these  needs. 

A third,  and  probably  the  most  important,  reason  for  association 
is  man's  recognition  of  the  superior  effectiveness  of  group  effort. 

An  individual  joins  with  others  to  obtain  some  surplus  of  satisfactions 
or  expectations  as  compared  with  isolated  individual  action.  Each  indi- 
vidual comes  to  have  certain  expectations  concerning  his  participation 
in  group  activities  and  the  other  members,  in  turn,  have  certain  ex- 
pectations concerning  his  behavior. 

Man  attempts  to  establish  some  order  in  his  activities  and  relation- 
ships. In  most  cases  this  cannot  be  done  unless  he  joins  with  others  and 
they  pool  their  abilities  and  energies.  As  Bakke  and  Argyrls  have  noted: 
"the  moment  they  do  so  the  first  necessary  step  towards  the  creation  of 

^As  egoistic  needs  are  concerned  with  securing  a particular  view  of 
one's  self,  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  some  of  them  without  association. 

For  example,  an  individual’s  desire  to  be  a gourmet  can  be  satisfied  with- 
out contact  with  others;  it  can  come  about  from  his  own  feelings  towards 
his  ability  to  distinguish  fine  foods.  Recognition  of  this  ability  by 
others  will,  however,  tend  to  increase  his  satisfaction. 
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an  organization  Is  present."® 

When  a group  becomes  formalized  or  organized,  it  may  then  be  re- 
ferred to  as  an  organized  behavior  system.  At  tills  point  In  systemic 
evolution  it  is  also  possible  to  distinguish  members  of  the  system  as 
belonging  to  either  of  two  classes:  managers  or  subordinates.  As  a 
preliminary  definition,  a "manager"  Is  any  member  of  an  organized  be- 
havior system  who  is  recognized  by  other  members  of  the  system  as 
having  the  authority  to  prescribe  group  goals  and  the  methods  for 
attaining  these  goals  and  vdio  is  responsible  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  group  goals.® 

the  purpose  of  any  organized  behavior  system  is  the  commitment  of 
resources  to  future  expectations . What  these  expectations  are  in 
specific  cases  is  a function  of  tile  individuals  and  circumstances  in- 
volved in  a specific  system  at  a specific  point  in  time.  This  makes  it 
impossible  to  generalize  about  the  specific  goals  of  specific  systems. 
However  it  Is  possible  to  generalize  about  vdiat  will  be  called  systemic 
goals  or  those  goals  which  are  common  to  all  systems.  It  is  clear  tiiat 
regardless  of  the  specific  individuals,  circumstances  or  time  involved, 
a system  operates  as  if  it  had  goals  of  its  own. 


®E.  Wight  Eakke  and  Chris  Arevrls.  Organization  Structure  and 
Dynamics:  A Framework  for  Theory.  Hew  Haven,  Connecticut,  Yale  Univer- 


The  systemic  goals  of  organised  behavior  systems  are  (1)  to  pro- 
duce satisfactions  for  members  of  the  system;  (2)  to  provide  stability 
and  continuity  of  relationships  within  the  system;  (3)  to  grow;  and 
(4)  to  survive. 

As  has  been  demonstrated  above,  organised  behavior  systems  came 
into  being  as  a result  of  the  expectations  which  individuals  hold  about 
tile  superiority  of  group  effort.  Individuals  associate  because  they 
feel  that  such  associations  will  aid  than  in  effectively  attaining 
their  individual  goals  and  consequently  in  satisfying  their  needs. 

Unless  their  expectations  are  met,  the  survival  of  the  system  is  en- 
dangered. 

The  survival  of  the  system  la  also  affected  by  the  stability  and 
continuity  of  relationships  which  exist  within  the  system.  Associa- 
tions arise  out  of  man's  attempt  to  bring  order  into  his  activities 
and  relationships.  A chaotic  state  within  the  system  negates  this 
motivation  to  associate  and  may  destroy  the  system. 

Thus,  the  basic  systemic  goals  become  growth  and  survival.  Each 
of  these  permeate  the  entire  activity  of  the  system.  The  organised 
behavior  system  seeks  to  make  an  agent  of  the  individual  for  the 
achievaaent  of  Its  goals  and,  simultaneously,  the  individual  seeks  to 
make  an  agency  of  the  system  for  the  achievaaent  of  his  personal  goals. 

In  the  process  both  the  system  and  the  individual  are  modified.*® 

10Thls  phenomenon  is  at  the  base  of  a schema  developed  by  E.  Wight 
Bakke,  which  he  has  termed  the  "fushion  process"  and  about  which  he 
has  written  extensively.  For  example,  see  his:  The  Fusion  Process. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Yale  University  labor  and  Management  Center,  1953. 


Furthermore,  the  tin  basic  systemic  goals  of  growth  and  survival 


are  also  applicable  to  subsystems.  Hiis  results  from  the  feet  that 
every  subsystem  may  be  viewed  as  a system.  Every  properly  defined 
subsystem  will  evidence  activity  directed  toward  growth  and  survival 
of  the  subsystem  within  the  system.^ 

In  suimary,  the  origin  of  organised  behavior  systems  is  to  be 
found  In  the  nature  of  Individual  needs  and  goals,  and  In  man's  rec- 
ognition of  the  superior  effectiveness  of  group  effort.  In  attempt- 
ing to  bring  order  to  his  activities  and  relationships,  man  associates 
with  others  and  In  so  doing  takes  the  first  step  towards  the  formation 
of  an  organized  behavior  system.  Upon  formation  of  the  system  It 
becomes  possible  to  discern  two  classes  of  membership  (managers  and 
subordlnatea)  and  the  basic  systemic  goals  of  growth  and  survival. 


Growth  of  Systems 

This  part  of  the  chapter  seeks  to  answer  three  questions: 

1.  What  Is  the  motivation  for  systemic  growth ( i.e. , 
why  does  growth  appear  as  a basic  systemic  goal? 

2.  What  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  systemic 
growth? 

3.  What  stages  of  growth  may  be  identified? 


^Although  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  others  may  wish 
to  pursue  the  hypothesis  that  this  statement  Is  the  basis  for  fee  growth 
of  government  bureaus.  It  has  been  subsumed  by  C.  North  cote  Parkinson 
In  his  Parkinson's  Law  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1957). 


Motivation  for  Growth 


Growth  refers  to  changes  in  the  organised  behavior  system's 
capacity  for  action.  Although  growth  Is  normally  taken  to  mean  an 
Increase,  changes  In  capacity  may  be  either  positive  or  negative.  Thus 
a decline  may  be  treated  as  negative  growth.  It  should  be  understood 
that  while  the  following  analysis  emphasises  positive  growth,  it  is 
also  applicable  mutatla  mutandlo  to  negative  growth. 

Growth  Involves  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  the  system's 
capacity  for  action.  An  organised  behavior  system  grows  to  Increase 
its  ability  to  provide  satlsfrctions  for  its  members  on  a greater 
scale.  This  growth  may  result  from  either  expanding  the  volume  of 
present  activities  or  engaging  in  new  activities. 

Growth,  as  a systemic  goal,  Is  a reflection  of  the  goals  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  system.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  nature 
of  man's  needs  is  such  that  he  never  satisfies  all  of  them.  As  his 
current  expectations  are  fulfilled,  he  raises  his  level  of  aspiration. 
At  the  new  level  he  wants  more  and  more  or,  at  least,  better  and 
better.  For  the  system  to  satisfy  the  Increasing  expectations  of  its 
members,  it  must  grow  and  Increase  its  capacity  for  action.12 

To  analyze  systemic  growth  the  fora  of  growth  must  be  established. 
Three  choices  are  available:  (l)  simple  growth,  (2)  population  growth, 

■’•^Growth,  In  the  present  context,  does  not  necessarily  mean  get- 
ting "bigger."  A system  may  grow  by  becoming  more  efficient.  As 
efficiency  is  a ratio  of  useful  output  to  input,  greater  efficiency  can 
mean  either:  (a)  less  Input  for  a given  level  of  output)  or  (b)  more 

output  for  a given  level  of  input.  Both  represent  growth. 


and  (3)  structural  growth.  A simple  growth  function  would  Involve 
measuring  the  growth  of  an  organised  behavior  systaa  In  terms  of  one 
variable  over  a period  of  time.  As  growth  has  been  defined  as  a change 
in  the  capacity  of  the  system  for  action.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
consider  this  as  the  single  variable.  However,  measurement  requires 
a cannon  unit  of  measure  and  no  comprehensive  unit  exists  for  organ- 
ised behavior  systems.  Therefore,  at  least  temporarily,  the  simple 
growth  form  must  be  rejected. 

The  second  form,  population  growth,  encounters  difficulties  of 
application  also.  Measuring  growth  in  terms  of  the  age  and  distri- 
bution of  the  member  population  would  be  superficial  and  artificial. 

An  organised  behavior  system  Includes,  In  addition  to  Its  constituent 
members,  the  Instruments  and  resources  utilised  by  the  grou;,  The  sys- 
tem may  change  its  capacity  for  action  by  varying  the  proportion  of 
members  to  other  resources,  rather  than  only  through  changes  la  the 
number  of  members.  It  is  also  possible  for  the  capacity  of  the  system 
to  change  without  a change  In  the  number  of  proportion  of  members  as 
a result  of  qualitative  changes  in  the  members;  i.e.,  collectively, 
changes  In  the  capacity  of  Individual  members  will  affect  the  system's 
capacity  for  action. 

Structural  growth  does  provide  a meaningful  form  for  measuring 
changes  In  organized  behavior  systems.  A system  Is  a complex  of  inter- 
related parts  and  the  growth  of  the  whole  requires  changes  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  parts.  When  the  system  grows,  the  form  and  the  parts 
change;  new  parts  are  added  and  old  ones  are  dropped.  Growth  Involves 
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not  only  over-all  alee,  but  also  complexity  within  the  system. 
Principles  of  Growth 

Certain  fundamental  principles  of  growth  apply  to  all  living  sys- 
tems.*3 The  present  discussion  seeks  to  utilise  those  principles  In 
analysing  the  structural  changes  which  occur  In  organised  behavior 

The  first  principle  may  be  referred  to  as  the  principle  of 
nucleatlon.  Every  organised  behavior  system  has  a minimum  size,  which 
is  its  nucleus.  The  character  of  the  nucleus  has  a pronounced  effect 
upon  tile  growth  of  the  system.  Once  the  nucleus  has  been  established, 
additions  may  be  related  to  It.  In  the  present  context,  the  nucleus 
of  an  organised  behavior  system  is  considered  to  be  the  establishment 
of  a group  and  the  recognition  of  one  mother  of  the  group  as  a manager. 
Thus  It  is  possible  to  consider  any  two-person  group  as  the  nucleus 
of  an  organised  behavior  system  provided  one  of  thou  functions  as  a 
manager.*^  The  manager  is  the  critical  portion  of  the  nucleus. 


ffixara 

to  occupy  the  subordinate  position.  Analytically,  however,  this 


subordinate  to  be 


Although  he  must  have  at  least  one 
may  have  more  than  one.  Once  a particular  type  of  organized  behavior 
system  has  been  established  and  displays  superior  ability  to  grow  and 
survive,  it  becomes  a model  for  other  systems. 

The  second  principle  of  structural  growth  is  the  principle  of 
non-proportional  change.  "As  any  structure  grows,  the  proportions  of 
its  parts  and  of  its  significant  variables  cannot  remain  constant."15 
If  an  organised  behavior  system  could  be  described  in  terms  of  length, 
area  and  volume,  it  would  be  readily  observable  that  a uniform  in- 
crease in  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  system  would  increase  all  areas 
as  the  square  and  volume  as  the  cube  of  the  increase  in  the  linear  di- 
mentions.1^  Because  of  this,  the  principle  of  non-proportional  change 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  "square-cube  law." 

Although  an  organized  behavior  system  does  not  have  measurable 
dimensions,  it  is  possible  to  envision  the  applicability  of  the  square- 
cube  law.  Recognizing  that  it  is  a simplification,  consider  a fairly 
large  organized  behavior  system  charted  in  the  form  of  concentric 
circles.  The  innermost  circle  would  represent  those  individuals 
immediately  subordinate  to  the  central  manager  (chief  executive)}  the 
next,  their  subordinates;  and  so  on,  until  all  members  of  the  system 
have  been  properly  located  on  the  various  circles.  It  would  now  be 


^Boulding,  p.  3SS. 

16D'Arcy  Thompson,  On  Growth  and  Form.  2nd  ed..  Reprinted,  Cambridge, 
England,  Ihe  University  Press,  1952,  p.  22. 


possible  to  "measure"  the  distance  of  any  member  of  the  system  from 
the  central  manager.  Then,  If  growth  occurs  with  more  members  being 
added  to  the  system,  two  alternatives  are  available:  (a)  add  addition- 

al circles  (probably  at  the  outside);  or  (b)  add  more  members  to  exist- 
ing circles. In  either  case,  the  proportions  of  the  structure  do 

Ibis  leads  to  the  formulation  of  two  corollaries  to  the  principle 
of  non-proportional  change.  First,  the  growth  of  a structure  always 
Involves  a compensatory  change  In  the  relative  sizes  of  its  various 
parts.  Operationally,  the  organised  behavior  system  may  attempt  to 
solve  problems  of  growth  or  it  may  attempt  to  avoid  the  problems. 

Assuming  that  the  distance  of  a member  from  the  central  manager 
is  a rough  approximation  of  the  distance  that  ccmmunications  must 
travel,  growth  of  the  structure  increases  the  time  and  distance  re- 
quired for  communication.  The  system  may  attempt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lans  of  conraunlcatlon  by  devoting  a larger  proportion  of  its  members  and 
resources  to  coamunicative  activity. 

Or,  the  system  may  attempt  to  avoid  the  communication  problems 
attendant  to  growth  by  diminishing  the  need  for  caenunicatlon.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  some  combination  of  routlnl ration  of  activity 
and  Increased  autonomy  for  dispersed  units  of  the  system.^8 

^Thle  Is  the  span  vs.  level  situation  conraon  to  literature  of  the 
"traditional  approach."  For  example,  see:  Ralph  C.  Davis,  The  Funda- 
mentals of  Top  Management.  New  York,  Harper  a Bros.,  1950,  pp.  347-357. 

^Viewing  s university  as  an  organized  behavior  system,  for  example, 
as  growth  occurs  various  administrators  are  granted  greater  and  greater 
freedom  of  action  In  their  sphere  of  operation.  Operations  controlled 
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A second  corollary  of  Hie  principle  of  non-proportional  change 
is  that  tile  else  of  the  structure  itself  is  United  by  its  ultimate  in- 
ability to  compensate  for  non-proportional  changes.  Ctace  again,  coomtunl- 
cation  problems  present  a vivid  example,  As  growth  occurs  in  the  sys- 
tem, a larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  systan  is  devoted  to  over- 
caning and  avoiding  the  problems  of  canmmlcation  between  the  outer 
circles  and  the  central  managerial  core.  A larger  and  larger  number  of 
individuals  in  the  system  are  devoted  to  recording  that  is  happening 
within  the  system,  especially  at  tile  fringes.  At  some  point  the  burden 
of  cnmrnml cation  begins  to  outweigh  the  advantages  of  large  size.  It 
then  becomes  necessary  for  the  system  to  stop  growings  further  growth 
is  disadvantageous . To  preserve  some  semblance  of  the  system  and  still 
facilitate  growth,  the  system  may  divide  into  several  highly  autonomous 

A third  principle  of  structural  growth,  which  may  be  referred  to 
as  the  principle  of  cumulation,  is  that  the  present  form  of  an  object 
is  a result  of  all  of  its  laws  of  growth  up  to  that  moment.  The  present 
form  of  an  organized  behavior  system  is  dependent  upon  the  previous 
growth  which  has  taken  place  within  the  system.  In  examining  organized 
behavior  systems  it  is  possible  to  detect  units  those  functions  are 
outdated  or  whose  size  relative  to  the  whole  is  not  "correct"  in  terms 


from  a point  close  to  the  central  manager  (the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity) are  routinized,  so  that  department  heads  have  prescribed  ways  of 
ordering  supplies,  hiring  personnel,  recomnending  promotions,  etc. 


of  contribution  to  present  operations.  Units  are  also  found  which  are 
still  grouped  on  lie  basis  of  the  situation  which  existed  at  the  time 
of  their  formation,  rather  than  on  tile  current  situation. 

Ihe  growth  of  organized  behavior  systems  evidences  operation  of 
that  will  be  called  tile  principle  of  adjustment  to  variability.  Ele- 
ments of  the  system  must  be  adjustable  to  the  structure  of  the  system 
or  the  structure  must  be  adjustable  to  the  elements.  As  an  organized 
behavior  systan  increases  its  capacity  for  action,  seme  plan  for 
structural  growth  must  exist.  During  growth  the  members  sdded  to  tile 
system  must  adjust  to  tile  structure;  l.e. , tile  variability  in  the 
character  of  the  members  must  be  "molded"  to  fit  the  plan.  Or,  if  this 
is  not  desirable  or  feasible,  the  planned  structure  must  be  adjusted 
for  the  variability  in  the  member s.^ 

Ihe  principles  of  growth  permit  speculation  about  the  structure 
which  is  likely  to  develop  as  an  organized  behavior  system  pursues 
the  systemic  goal  of  growth.  Ihe  "principle  of  nudeatton"  coupled 
with  the  "principle  of  non-proportional  change"  indicates  that  as  the 
system  expands  outward  foam  the  nucleus  the  relations  of  the  parts  cannot 
remain  constant.  Furthermore,  the  systan  will  attempt  to  compensate  for 
these  changes  by  devoting  a larger  proportion  of  its  members  and  re- 


19In  large,  relatively  authoritarian  organized  behavior  systems, 
it  Is  likely  that  the  elements  will  be  forced  to  adjust  to  the  structure 
or  be  forced  out;  e.g.,  giant  corporations,  the  military,  smaller, 
less  authoritarian  systems  are  likely  to  adjust  structure  to  the  vari- 
ability of  new  members.  In  other  words,  big  systems  fit  the  man  to  tile 
job;  snail  systems  fit  the  job  to  the  man. 


sources  to  solving  problems  vhich  arise  from  growth,  or  adjusting 
tile  relations  within  the  systen  in  the  attempt  to  avoid  growth  prob- 
lem. The  rigidity  of  structure  will  influence  the  way  in  which  the 
"principle  of  adjustment  to  variability”  will  operate  within  the  sys- 
tem. The  "principle  of  cumulation"  states  that  the  present  structural 
farm  can  be  best  understood  in  terms  of  past  growth.  Finally,  the 
size  of  the  system  is  limited  by  its  ultimate  inability  to  compensate 
for  non-proportional  changes. 

Certain  additional  facets  of  growth,  especially  the  balancing  of 
growth  and  stability,  may  be  more  properly  considered  in  connection 
with  the  survival  of  systems.  However,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
first  examine  those  stages  of  growth  which  occur  in  organized  behavior 


Stages  of  Growth 

The  "life"  of  an  organized  behavior  system  is  analogous  to  the 
life  of  any  organism.  There  is  a period  of  gestation  preceding 
"birth"  and  there  is  dissolution  upon  "death."  During  the  life  of  the 
system  it  is  possible  to  identity  three  more  or  less  distinct  stages 
of  growth:  establishment,  expansion,  and  consolidation  and  stabiliza- 
tion. The  system  faces  different  problems  of  growth  and  survival  in 
each  of  these  stages. 

The  growth  curve  for  organized  behavior  systems  is  similar  to  all 
empirical  growth  curves.  Changes  in  the  number  of  members  in  the  sys- 
tem or  changes  in  the  level  of  output  might  be  considered  as  a rough 


measure  of  growth,  or  changes  in  tile  system's  capacity  for  action. 

Growth  does  not  proceed  at  a constant  and  continuous  rate;  rather  the 
growth  curve  tends  to  be  ogive  in  shape. 

Establishment. — An  organised  behavior  system  does  not  Just  "happen.” 
The  establishment  of  a system  follows  a period  in  which  a potential 
nucleus  is  being  formed.  As  several  individuals  associate,  the  pros- 
pect of  action  in  concert  is  considered.  If  these  individuals  came  to 
hold  positive  expectations  about  the  productiveness  of  the  association 
and  recognise  a member  of  the  group  as  a manager,  a system  is  "born.” 
During  the  period  of  establishment,  the  system  seeks  to  find  its 
"niche”  in  the  environment.  In  order  to  act  at  all,  it  must  provide 
satisfactions  which  its  members  do  not  find  available  elsewhere.  As 
additional  members  and  resources  are  added  to  the  system,  about  the 
nucleus,  the  system  enters  the  stage  of  expansion. 

Expansion. — This  is  a period  of  rapid,  positive  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem's capacity  for  action.  It  is  quite  probable  that  an  equilibrium 
rate  of  growth  must  be  maintained  during  expansion,  such  that  any  other 
rate  of  growth  would  seriously  disrupt  the  functioning  of  the  organized 
behavior  system.  Extreme  rates  of  growth  are  related  to  the  strength 
of  the  system.  When  growth  rates  are  very  high,  the  system  is  weak  due 
to  lack  of  compensatory  changes  in  structure.  When  growth  rates  are 
very  low,  the  survival  of  the  system  is  Jeopardized  due  to  failure  to 
meet  tile  expectations  of  members  of  the  system.20 

20F.  Stuart  Chapin,  "The  Optimum  Size  of  Institutions:  A Theory 

of  the  Large  Group,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Vol.  62,  No.  5 (March, 
19S7),  p.  452. 


Although  there  must  be  structural  changes  to  compensate  for 
growth,  success  of  the  system  may  temporarily  overcome  growth  prob- 
lems. However,  the  organized  behavior  system  must  continue  to  com- 
pensate for  growth;  its  ultimate  inability  to  do  so  will  forestall 
further  growth.  As  growth  proceeds,  the  system  eventually  encounters 
conditions,  both  internal  and  external,  which  are  less  and  less  favor- 
able to  growth.  Such  conditions  usually  signal  the  beginning  of  the 
third  stage  of  growth. 

Consolidation  and  stabilization. — Following  periods  of  rapid 
growth,  the  system  attempts  to  complete  the  adjustment  to  its  new  level 
of  operation.  Efforts  are  directed  towards  consolidating  previous 
gains  and  maintaining  the  system's  position  within  its  environment. 

This  phase  is  essential  to  survival  and/or  to  additional,  future 
growth.  Furthermore,  specialization  of  activity  within  the  system  re- 
quires a certain  degree  of  stability  of  relationships  and  a guarantee 
of  continuity  of  function.2^ 

The  stage  of  consolidation  and  stabilization  may  represent  a posi- 
tion on  the  positive  portion  of  the  growth  curve  and  be  followed  by 
additional  growth;  or  it  may  be  the  peak  of  the  growth  curve,  follow- 
ing which  negative  growth  occurs.  At  some  point  the  organized  behavior 
system  is  no  longer  able  to  survive  and  dissolution  occurs.  The 
factors  bearing  on  the  system's  ability  to  survive  are  discussed  in 
the  following  section. 

Victor  A.  Thompson,  Modern  Organization-.  A General  Theory.  New 
York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1961,  p.  14. 


Survival  of  Systma 


Expectations  of  Members 

Unquestionably  tile  single  most  important  factor  affecting  sur- 
vival is  tiie  ability  of  an  organized  behavior  system  to  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  its  members.  Die  origin  of  systems  is  found  in  these 
expectations  which  members  of  a group  have  about  the  benefits  of  or- 
ganized action.  The  systemic  goal  of  growtii  stems  from  the  increasing 
expectations  of  members.  To  the  extent  that  the  system  succeeds  in 
fulfilling  these  expectations,  it  will  survive. 

Each  member  of  the  system  has  a certain  status  or  relationship 
to  other  members  of  tile  system.  Expectations  are  dependent  upon  status, 
because  shares  in  the  output  of  the  system  are  correlated  with  status. 
An  individual  will  remain  a member  of  a given  system  as  long  as  his 
status  expectations  are  satisfied  or  until  a better  alternative  appears. 
If  no  such  alternative  exists  (or  is  know  to  him),  it  is  likely  that 
the  member  will  adjust  his  expectations  to  correspond  to  his  status. 

The  individual  will  be  willing  to  adjust  his  behavior  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  system  (i.e.,  accept  discipline)  only  as  he  anticipates 
benefits  conmensurate  with  his  actions.  If  such  benefits  are  not 
forthcoming,  he  will  eventually  withdraw  from  the  system.  Unless  the 
system  is  able  to  compensate  for  departures  through  replacement  or  sub- 
stitution, it  will  be  unable  to  survive.22 


22Wroe  Alder son.  Mart 

flaeBanatt  APProadi  a 

D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1957,  pp. 


The  system's  ability  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of 


and  hence  its  survival— is  dependent  upon  (1)  effective  strategy,  (2) 
response  to  changing  environment,  (3)  growth,  and  (4)  stability  and 
continuity. 

Effective  Strategy 

Because  of  changing  expectations  risks  must  be  undertaken  in 
attempting  to  maintain  and  increase  the  system's  capacity  for  action. 
Ricks  cannot  be  avoided  through  inaction,  as  the  risks  attached  to  in- 
action are  greater,  in  most  cases,  than  those  associated  with  action. 
The  way  in  which  a combination  of  activities  is  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  system  may  be  referred  to  as  a "strategy." 

The  selection  of  strategies  involves  an  examination  of  alterna- 
tives open  to  the  system  and  an  evaluation  of  the  risks  accompanying 
each.  Choice  in  the  current  situation  will  normally  be  that  one  which 
is  expected  to  provide  the  broadest  choice  of  action  in  the  future. 
Additionally,  the  strategy  selected  will  be  designed  to  strengthen  the 
system  where  forces  tending  to  destroy  it  are  strongest.28 

It  is  essential  that  strategies  be  developed  to  respulse  "attacks" 
upon  the  system  from  the  environment  and  to  expand  into  those  portions 
of  the  environment  occupied  by  other  organized  behavior  systems.  This 
occurs  at  the  "fringes”  of  the  system  or  that  portion  most  adjacent  to 
the  environment.  The  system  is  sometimes  able  to  survive  attacks  be- 

23Mason  Ha ire.  Modern  Organization  Theory.  New  York,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  1959,  p.  11. 


cause  of  the  strength  of  Its  "core"  or  that  portion  of  the  system 
which  is  relatively  invulnerable  to  attack. 

In  order  to  survive  the  system  must  be  successful  in  the  select- 
tion  and  execution  of  effective  strategies,  which  are  capable  of  re- 
pulsing attacks  and  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  core.  Pene- 
trating the  portion  of  tile  environment  occupied  by  other  systems  is 
normally  tile  key  to  growth. 

Response  to  Changing  Environment 

An  organized  behavior  system  operates  within  a dynamic  environ- 
ment. Closely  related  to  the  system's  ability  to  pursue  effective 
strategies  is  its  capacity  for  adjusting  to  a changing  environment. 

To  survive  it  must  be  able  to  reorganize  its  present  activities  and/or 
take  on  new  functions  in  response  to  environmental  changes.  That  or- 
ganized behavior  systems  are  capable  of  remaining  intact  during 
transitional  periods  is  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  survival  goal.®* 
Large  size  and  a high  degree  of  specialization  of  function  generally 
place  the  system  in  a more  vulnerable  position.  Large,  specialized 
systoas  usually  lack  flexibility,  because  of  emphasis  given  to  stab- 


^Alderson,  p.  58. 

2SA  notable  exception  was  the  reorganization  of  the  Rational 
Foundation  (for  Infantile  Paralysis)  in  1958,  following  the  introduction 
of  Salk  vaccine.  The  directors  of  the  Foundation  were  able  to  preserve 
the  organization  even  though  its  original  purpose  had  largely  been 
accomplished. 
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Survival  Through  Growth 

Although  growth  has  been  discussed  previously  as  a basic  sys- 
temic goal,  certain  additional  influences  of  the  growth  process  are 
directly  relevant  to  the  systemic  goal  of  survival. 

Without  replacement,  the  life  of  an  organized  behavior  system  is 
limited  to  the  life  of  its  present  members.  Therefore,  if  not  to  in- 
crease capacity,  but  merely  to  maintain  it,  the  system  must  attract 
new  members.  Its  ability  to  do  so  is  partly  a function  of  anticipated 
growth.  The  expectations  of  present  members  are  also  influenced  by 
anticipated  growth,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  dissuade  them  from 
otherwise  withdrawing  from  the  organized  behavior  system.  Finally, 
after  a period  of  consolidation  and  stabilization,  a system  may  be 
able  to  reverse  its  negative  growth  and  survive  through  renewed,  posi- 
tive growth. 

stability  and  Continuity  of  Relationships 

Survival  of  an  organized  behavior  system  is  also  dependent  on  the 
stability  and  continuity  of  relationships  within  the  system.  Such  re- 
lationships establish  the  status  of  members,  which  determines  their 
share  of  the  output.  If  a member  cannot  safely  anticipate  his  rewards, 
he  is  likely  to  search  for  other  associations  which  will  provide  equal 
rewards  with  greater  security.  An  individual  Joins  a system  to  bring 
order  to  his  activities.  An  unstable  situation  within  the  organized 
behavior  system  negates  this  benefit,  and  Alls  to  meet  the  expectations 
of  the  member.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  that  the  system  balance  growth 
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and  responses  to  the  changing  environment  with  stability  and  contin- 
uity of  relationships  within  the  system. 

Svstaalc  Pathology 

Hie  discussion  of  systmic  pathology  provides  a convenient  and 
meaningful  approach  to  sunaarizing  the  growth  and  survival  of  organ- 
ized behavior  systems.  Pathological  conditions  represent  malfunction- 
ing within  the  system  and,  as  such,  affect  the  growth  and  survival  of 
systems.  Seven  pathological  conditions  have  been  selected  for  pre- 
sentation here.  It  is  likely  that  in  a specific  system  no  single  one 
of  these  would  be  entirely  responsible  for  failure  of  the  system  to 
function  properly. 

Excessive  Expectations  of  Members 

Hie  ability  of  the  system  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  its  mem- 
bers has  been  given  a prominent  place  in  the  preceding  analysis. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  increasing  expectations  of  members  are 
the  motivation  for  growth.  In  effect,  tile  increasing  expectations  of 
members  force  the  system  to  seek  ways  of  expanding  its  capacity  for 
action.  However,  if  tile  system  is  unable  to  absorb  the  consequences 
of  growth  rapidly  enough,  the  expectations  of  lumbers  may  become  ex- 
cessive. Hie  growth  process  must  be  tempered  by  stability  within  the 
systm.  Hits  situation  leads  to  advancement  of  the  hypothesis  that  an 
equilibrium  rate  of  growth  exists.  Excessive  expectations  may  lead  to 
a number  of  undesirable  consequences,  including  internal  conflict. 


interference  with  tile  evaluation  of  risks  attending  available  altema- 


Power  as  an  End 


Every  member  of  the  system  is  related  to  all  others  through  a 
series  of  relationships.  Power  relationships  form  a network  which  speci- 
fies the  ability  of  one  msnber  to  influence  tile  actions  of  others  in  the 
organized  behavior  system.  When  an  Individual  attempts  to  increase  his 
power  unduly  to  an  ever-expanding  number  of  members,  he  disrupts  the 
power  structure  of  the  system.  Such  an  individual  orients  all  of  his 
activities  to  promoting  his  own  image.  Such  activity  leads  to  excess- 
ive expectations  on  his  part  (because  he  over-estimates  his  importance 
to  the  success  of  the  system)  aid  on  the  part  of  those  members  who  have 
submitted  to  his  influence.  Additionally,  in  selfishly  promoting  his 
power  to  influence,  a member  provokes  conflict  within  tile  system. 


Internal  Conflict 

Conflict  within  tile  system  may  arise  from  a variety  of  issues. 

The  primary  sources  of  conflict  are:  (1)  an  uncontrolled  competition 

within  the  system,  (2)  an  inability  to  agree  on  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est to  several  members,  e.g.,  specific  group  goals,  status,  (3)  a lack 
of  adequately  specified  relationships  within  the  system,  and  (4)  a 
failure  to  adjust  to  variability  in  the  character  of  incoming  members. 
The  principal  impact  of  internal  conflict  is  to  cause  a disproportionate 
amount  of  effort  to  be  devoted  to  resolving  the  conflict,  which  tempor- 
arily reduces  the  effective  capacity  of  the  system.  Internal  conflict 


{frustrates  attempts  to  achieve  continuity  and  stability  within  the  sys- 


tem which,  in  turn,  threatens  survival  of  the  system. 

Mlsestiiaation  of  Capacity  of  System 

Prolonged  misestimation  of  the  capacity  of  tiie  system  will  have 
serious  repercussions.  Underestimation  of  capacity  deters  growth,  as 
it  affects  the  evaluation  of  alternatives  open  to  the  organized  behavior 
system.  It  also  reduces  estimates  of  the  system's  ability  to  adjust  to 
changes  in  the  environment.  It  distorts  the  entire  process  involved  in 
the  selection  of  strategies.  Overestimation  of  the  capacity  of  the 
system  increases  its  vulnerability  to  attacks  from  the  environment.  It 
enhances  the  possibility  of  failure  to  meet  the  expectations  of  members. 

Imbalance  of  Structure 

Growth  of  an  organized  behavior  system  requires  that  compensatory 
changes  be  made  in  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  system.  If  these 
changes  are  not  made  when  and  as  needed,  an  Imbalance  of  structure  is 
likely  to  result.  Or,  if  the  changes  over-compensate  for  growth,  a dis- 
proportionate share  of  meohers  and  resources  will  be  devoted  to  solving 
or  avoiding  tile  problems  of  growth.  In  either  case,  the  growth  and 
survival  of  the  system  are  jeopardized. 

Excessive  Specialization 

Specialization  may  refer  either  to  the  system  as  a thole  or  to 
activities  within  -the  system.  Excessive  specialization  of  the  system 
as  a whole  increases  its  vulnerability  to  attack  and  limits  the  alter- 
natives for  future  courses  of  action.  Excessive  specialization  of  the 


members  of  the  system  or  of  the  resources  utilised  by  tie  system  re- 
duces Internal  flexibility.  Such  specialisation  favors  stability, 
which  reduces  tie  ability  of  tie  system  to  respond  to  changes  in  tie 


environment. 

Ideology  for  Information 

An  exposition  of  tie  envisioned  role  of  tie  system  in  its  environ- 
ment may  be  termed  the  system's  ideology.  Specific  goals  represent 
reasonable  expectations  about  what  tie  system  is  capable  of  attaining. 
Ideology  may  involve  a distortion  of  reality  and  a lack  of  rational- 
ity in  estimating  tie  potentialities  of  tie  organised  behavior  system. 
When  such  ideology  replaces  accurate  information  about  that  is  happen- 
ing witiin  and  without  the  systan,  tie  ability  to  properly  evaluate  tie 
position  of  the  system  is  destroyed.  lie  implications  of  substi- 
tuting fiction  for  facts  are  many.  It  increases  vulnerability  to  attacks. 
It  weakens  tie  ability  to  respond  to  changes  in  the  environment.  Sim- 
ilarly it  may  interfere  with  tie  selection  of  effective  strategies  for 
mounting  offensives.  Additionally,  it  m^y  often  lead  to  misestlmatlon 
in  tile  capacity  of  the  system.  However,  tie  fact  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  ideology  can  play  an  important  positive  role  in  preserva- 
tion of  the  organized  behavior  system!  expectations  of  members  based  on 
belief  in  tile  ideology  may  hold  the  system  together  while  it  adjusts 


CHAPTER  IV 


FUNDAMENTAL  ASPECTS  OF  ORGANIZED 
BEHAVIOR  SYSTEMS 

Introduction 

Hie  relationships  which  exist  between  elements  of  an  organized 
behavior  system  provide  a framework  for  interaction  within  the  sys- 
tem; interaction  may  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  these  relationships. 

The  relationships  to  be  considered  in  the  context  of  a given  set 
of  objects  depend  on  the  problem  at  hand,  important  or  interest- 
ing relationships  being  included,  trivial  or  unessential  re- 
lationships excluded.  The  decision  as  to  vdiich  relationships 
are  important  and  which. are  trivial  is  up  to  the  person  dealing 
with  the  problem.  . . . 

The  relationships  selected  for  consideration  in  this  chapter  are 
those  involving  communication  and  power.  Employment  of  the  concept  of 
a subsystem  will  facilitate  examination  of  these  two  fundamental  types 
of  relationships.  A subsystem  has  been  defined  as  a subdivision  of  an 
organized  behavior  system.  In  other  words,  a subsystem  incorporates 
certain  sequences  of  behavior  which  are  closely  linked,  even  though 
they  do  not  constitute  an  independently  functioning  system.  Its 
utilization  permits  concentrating  exclusive  attention  on  a particular 

^A.  D.  Hall  and  R.  E.  Fagen,  "Definition  of  System,"  General  Sys- 
tems. ed.  Ludwig  von  Bertalanffy  and  Anatol  Rapoport,  Vol.  1,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  Society  for  General  Systems  Research,  1956,  p.  18. 
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aspect  or  portion  of  systemic  behavior. 


Hie  relationships  between  elements  of  'Hie  system  for  cocmunica- 
tion  and  power  purposes  are  vital  to  the  functioning  of  the  system.  To 
provide  an  analysis  of  managerial  functions  In  terms  of  an  organised 
behavior  systea.  It  Is  essential  to  comprehend  these  relationships. 

Operationally  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  A very  high  de- 
gree of  interdependence  exists  and  It  should  be  recognised,  at  Hie  out- 
set, that  separation  is  only  an  analytical  convenience.  Every  conmuni- 
cation  relationship  entails  power;  every  power  relationship,  cocmunica- 
tion.  Conceptually,  however,  they  are  separable.  Hie  position  taken 
here  Is  that  a cocmunication  relationship  must  precede  or  accompany  a 
power  relationship;  i.e. , power  is  "coemunicated.” 

This  chapter,  therefore,  will  first  present  a description  of  the 
cocmunication  subsystem:  the  nature  of  messages.  Information  and  noise; 
the  importance  of  redundancy,  feedback,  interpretation  and  summary  of 
Information,  and  storage  of  information;  and  Hie  formation  of  the 
cocmunication  network. 

The  role  of  the  power  subsystem  will  then  be  presented,  in  terms 
of  the  sources  of  power  and  types  of  power  structures.  Hie  factor  of 
status  will  have  a position  in  that  analysis.  Hie  chapter  will  culmin- 
ate with  an  examination  of  the  interrelationships  of  the  communication 
subsystem,  or  network,  and  the  power  subsystem,  or  structure. 

Comnunlcation 

Cocmunication  Defined 


to  all  levels  of  systems. 
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A "general  theory  of  eoraaunieation"  Is  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment.2 Although  Its  principal  applications  thus  far  have  been  to 
mechanical  systems,  it  may  be  beneficially  applied  to  all  systems. 

Ibis  analysis  of  commmication  within  an  organized  behavior  system  is 
based,  in  part,  on  this  general  theory.  Initially  the  conmuni cation 
process  will  be  viewed  as  the  transfer  of  messages  between  two  or  more 
individuals.  It  will  then  be  expanded  to  describe  the  commmication 
network  of  an  organized  behavior  system. 

"Communication"  may  be  defined  as  the  transmission  of  signs  or  sig- 
nals and  their  interpretation  by  the  recipient.2  In  a very  broad  sense, 
it  includes  all  procedures  by  which  one  mind  may  affect  the  behavior  of 
another.  The  pattern  of  commmication  relationships  forms  a "cosmnml- 
cation  network." 

An  organized  behavior  system  consists  of  individuals  who  coemuni- 
cate  with  one  another  by  means  of  messages;  further  messages  are 
received  from  its  environment;  information  derived  from  messages  is 
stored  in  certain  facilities  of  memory.  At  various  points  in  the  system, 
major  communication  centers  exist  which  are  responsible  for  sumaarizing 

2Hie  two  "classic"  works  are:  Norbert  Wiener,  Cybernetics.  Hew 
York,  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1948;  and  Claude  Shannon  and  Warren 
Weaver,  Hie  Mathematical  Theory  of  Conmuni cation.  Urbans,  University 
of  Illinois  Press,  1949. 

^Included  within  the  concept  of  conmunicatlon  at  the  human  level 
are  all  gestures  and  facial  expressions,  along  with  the  pitch  and  volume 
of  speech,  which  accompany  oral  conmunicatlon  and  the  psychological 
factors  which  Influence  reception  in  written  communication;  e.g. , the 
quality  of  paper,  style  of  writing,  form  of  the  conmunication. 
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information,  storing  certain  kinds  of  information,  and  issuing  and 
receiving  specific  types  of  messages. 

Messages  and  Information 

Hie  term  "message"  in  conmunication  theory  refers  to  a particular 
set  of  symbols  or  signals  sent  by  one  person  to  another.  From  the 
sender's  point  of  view  a message  consists  of  ’'information1' j from  the 
receiver's  point  of  view,  a message  consists  of  "information"  and  "noise 
(Temporarily  it  will  be  advantageous  to  assume  that  conmunications  are 
transmitted  via  a noiseless  channel,  so  that  message  and  information 
may  be  considered  as  synonomous. ) 

"Information"  is  what  is  transmitted  in  any  conmunication  net- 
work. Strictly  speaking,  information  is  a measure  of  the  sender's 
freedom  of  choice  tdien  he  selects  a message.  A message  does  not  con- 
vey information  if  the  recipient  can  predict  in  advance  what  the  message 
will  be  or  when  it  will  come. 

The  information  vhich  is  communicated  within  an  organized  behavior 
system  may  be  classified  into  four  categories:  (1)  operating  signals. 


*'lhe  definition  of  'information'  is  not  limited  to  standard  forms 

form  of  information.  Blueprints,  budgets,  part  numbers  and  Idle  like  are 
another  form.  Materials  and  parts  flowing  through  the  factory  or  ware- 
house are  legitimate  units  of  information.  In  feet,  any  characteristic 
of  an  operation  that  can  be  observed  and  recorded  constitutes  potential 
information  for  the  communication  network.  . . . Similarly,  most  of  the 
routine  activities  of  the  organization  will  have  their  information-flow 
analog."  D.  W.  Miller  and  M.  K.  Starr,  Executive  Decisions  and  Opera- 
tions Research.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1960 


(2)  answering  signals,  (3)  Instructing  signals,  and  (4)  social  signals. 

Operating  signals. — The  purpose  of  an  operating  signal  Is  to  Indi- 
cate that  some  sequence  of  behavior  should  begin  or  should  terminate. 

The  issuance  of  an  operating  signal  presumes  that  the  recipient  will 
understand  the  signal  and  know  how  to  carry  out  tile  Intended  action. 

Answering  signals. — Answering  signals  are  Issued  by  the  recipient 
of  the  Initial  operating  signal  to  Indicate  that  the  operating  signal 
has  been  received  (and  presumably,  understood)  or  to  report  on  the 
status  of  a particular  operation. ^ 

Instructing  signals. — The  purpose  of  Instructions  Is  to  prepare 
members  of  tile  system  for  operating  and  answering  signals,  and  for  the 
performance  of  tasks  within  the  system.  Instructions  are  Intended  to 
teach  Individuals  how  to  interpret  operating  signals  ihlch  they  will 
later  receive,  what  action  they  will  be  expected  to  take  upon  receipt 
and  what  signals  they  should  initiate  then  they  have  completed  these 
actions. 

Much  of  tile  communication  within  an  organized  behavior  system  will 
be  concerned  with  Instructions.  The  recipient,  as  well  as  tile  sender, 
must  know  the  code  or  language  that  is  being  used.  "Effective  conmuni- 
catlon  cannot  take  place  if  the  same  message  conveys  different  per- 
ceptions to  different  persons."^  Effective  and  rapid  coamuni cation  also 


relation  of  answering  signals  to  feedback  is  considered  below. 


Executive  Action.  New  York,  John  Wiley 


iccessitates 


that  both  the  sender  and  recipient  possess  knowledge  about 
the  situation  to  which  the  information  applies. 

Social  signals.— A certain  amount  of  the  information  transmitted 
within  the  system  is  concerned  with  facilitating  the  interchange  of 
operating,  answering  and  instructing  signals.  Social  signals  are  a 
means  of  establishing  the  conditions  of  "ready  to  send"  and  "ready  to 
receive."  They  serve  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  the  individuals 
are  prepared  to  ccomunicate  with  each  other.  In  the  technical  sense 
of  comnuni cation  theory,  social  messages  would  have  a low  information 
value,  for  the  content  of  such  messages  is  usually  highly  predictable. 

A certain  amount  of  social  commnication  within  the  organized 
behavior  system  is  necessary  to  the  functioning  of  the  system  and  it 
is  essential  that  it  is  maintained  and  protected.  These  social  sig- 
nals open  the  channels  of  cosmunicatlon  and  facilitate  the  transmission 
of  "true"  information,  or  signals  relating  to  the  specific  systemic 

Noise  and  Redundancy 

It  haB  been  assumed,  thus  far,  that  messages  have  been  transmitted 
via  a noiseless  channel.  However,  some  degree  of  noise  is  involved  in 
almost  all  communication.  "Noise"  is  any  element  in  any  message  which 
constitutes  accidental  or  deliberate  interference  with  the  trans- 
mission of  the  message.  "If  noise  is  introduced,  then  the  received 
message  contains  certain  distortions,  certain  errors,  certain  extraneous 
material.  . . Accidental  interference  may  arise  from  either  the 


Technically,  coranunication  theory  only 
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channel  or  the  nature  of  the  language  (code,  signal,  symbol)  used. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  possible  to  greatly  reduce  "channel  noise" { 
efforts  to  reduce  "language  noise”  meet  with  less  success. 

"Redundancy"  is  that  portion  of  a message  which  is  unnecessary. 

If  it  were  missing  the  message  would  still  be  essentially  complete 
(i.e.,  have  nearly  the  same  information),  or  at  least  it  could  be  eom- 
8 

pleted  by  the  recipient.  Hie  conscious  redundancy  in  a message  is  a 
result  of  either  the  accepted  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  symbols  in 
question  or  an  attempt  by  the  sender  to  overcome  noise,  thus,  redundancy 
is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  message  contains  signals  In 
excess  of  that  would  be  necessary  for  transmission  in  a noiseless 
channel  utilizing  a maximum-information-content  language. 

This  study  may  be  used  to  illustrate.  It  is  likely  that  a certain 
portion — hopefully,  a small  one— of  the  words  used  to  convey  the  author's 
ideas  are  redundant.  If  they  were  missing,  the  reader  would  still  re- 
ceive the  main  ideas.  But  the  rules  of  the  language  require  that  ideas 
be  stated  in  a given  maimer.*’  Additional  redundancy  is  embodied  in  this 
presentation  because  of  semantic  problems;  careful  definition  of  terms 

recognizes  accidental  Interference.  Deliberate  interference  will  be  re- 
ferred to  here  as  "distortion"  and  will  be  considered  subsequently,  p.  28. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  104. 

^Chis  redundancy  permits  the  reader  to  detect  violations  of  the 
rules  and  to  overcome  "channel  noise”  which  results  from  the  channel 
selected  for  ccnmunication;  e.g.,  typographical  errors,  missing  words  or 
punctuation. 


is  an  attanpt  to  Insure  that  tie  reader  knows  what  tie  author  means. 


Feedback 

Hie  concept  of  feedback,  idiich  stems  originally  from  electrical, 
engineering,  occupies  an  important  position  in  communication  theory. 
"Feedback"  is  tie  return  of  information  about  the  output  at  one  stage  of 
a process  to  an  earlier  stage  so  as  to  influence  its  actions  and  hence 
to  change  lie  output  itself.10 

Earlier  it  has  been  stated  that  tie  issuance  of  an  operating  sig- 

answerlng  signals  may  be  considered  as  a form  of  feedback.  Effective 
coronunication  requires  that  messages  be  returned,  or  fed  back,  from  the 
point  at  which  action  takes  place  to  tie  point  (or  person)  where  action 
was  initiated.  Hius,  it  is  possible  to  view  all  coonunication  in 
terms  of  a feedback  circuit  or  an  information  loop— from  sender  to 
receiver  to  sender. 

All  conmunications  are  initiated  on  the  basis  of  certain  expecta- 
tions; i.e.,  tie  sender  expects  tie  receiver  to  take  (or  not  take)  cer- 
tain actions  upon  receipt  of  tie  message.  Hie  response  is  feedback. 

Hie  expectations  act  as  standards  by  which  each  person  can 
gauge  tie  extent  to  which  he  understands  the  other  and  iB  understood 
by  him.  . . . Feedback  permits  self-correction  or  adjustment  of  be- 
havior^Jn  the  light  of  tie  comparison  between  response  and  expect- 

^°"Hie  Language  of  Automatic  Control,"  Scientific  American.  Vol. 

187,  No.  3 (September,  1952),  p.  46. 

UJohn  T.  Dorsey,  Jr.,  "A  Communication  Model  for  Administration," 
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The  absence  of  an  answering  signal  represents  a second  form  of 
feedback.  If  the  sender  does  not  secure  the  desired  action  and/or  an 
answering  signal,  then  he  knows  that  the  canmunication  has  been  in- 
effective, This  form  of  feedback  tells  the  sender  that  either  the  op- 
erating signal  was  not  received  or  that  it  was  too  weak  to  stimulate 
the  recipient  to  take  the  desired  action. 

Therefore,  feedback  increases  the  accuracy  with  which  informa- 
tion is  transmitted.  Without  feedback  the  sender  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine if  he  has  been  understood  and  the  recipient  is  unable  to  verify 
his  reception.  As  a result  feedback  increases  the  confidence  of  the 
sender  and  receiver  in  what  they  have  accomplished.^ 

Interpretation  and  Summary  of  Information 

As  the  coaaunication  process  is  expanded  from  the  simple  sender- 
receiver  model  to  the  communication  network  of  an  organized  behavior 
system,  tile  importance  of  interpretation  and  sumaary  of  information 

Every  monber  of  the  system  must  interpret  the  messages  which  he 
receives;  he  must  decide  that  action  to  take  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  tile  message.  Normally  this  action  will  consist 
of  issuing  answering  signals  to  the  initiator,  and  operating  or  instruct- 
ing signals  to  other  members  of  the  systea.  In  addition,  the  member  will 


1ZH.  J.  I«avitt  and  K.  Mueller,  "Some  Effects  of  Feedback  on 
Conmunications,"  Human  Relations.  Vol.  4,  No.  4 (November,  1951),  p. 
410. 
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combine  messages  from  various  sources,  botii  Internal  and  external, 
and  transmit  sumfiri.es  of  tills  Information.  As  information  moves 
from  tile  periphery  of  the  systaa  toward  the  center,  more  and  more 
details  will  be  omitted  and  a greater  and  greater  number  of  messages 
will  be  combined.  Conversely,  messages  moving  out  from  the  center  will 
generally  be  expanded  as  Information  is  added  to  the  original  message. 

To  bring  order  to  the  process  of  interpretation  and  sunmariza- 
tion,  certain  rules  or  policies  are  established  within  a system  to  handle 
types  of  messages  which  occur  frequently  or  repetitively.  Such  instructing 
signals  express  what  range  of  interpretation  and  summarization  should  be 
applied  to  various  types  of  messages. 

Storage  of  Information 

An  organized  behavior  system  does  not  possess  a memory,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  more  accurate  to  describe  the  reten- 
tion of  information  within  an  organized  behavior  system  as  a matter  of 
storage.  Hie  system  may  rely  on  the  collective  memory  of  its  partici- 
pants. This,  however,  is  normally  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
system  because:  (1)  what  is  in  one  manory  is  not  necessarily  available 

to  others  in  the  system,  and  (2)  then  a member  leaves,  the  system  loses 
part  of  its  manory.13 

Tlier  of  ore,  artificial  memory  or  storage  centers  are  established. 

They  become  the  repository  for  instructing  signals,  feedback  (information 

^Herbert  A.  Simon,  Administrative  Behavior.  2nd  ed..  New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1957,  p.  166. 
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on  previous  operations  within  the  system),  and  communications  with 
elements  of  the  environment.  In  specifying  the  storage  facilities  of 
a particular  organized  behavior  system,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
what  and  where  information  is  stored,  bow  it  is  selected,  and  where 
and  how  stored  information  is  used. 

Communication  Network 

A coomunication  network  is  formed  by  the  pattern  of  conmunica- 
fcton  relationships  which  exists  within  an  organized  behavior  system. 
Whei  viewing  the  system  as  a coomunication  network,  all  character- 
istics and  relationships  of  the  system  are  ignored  except  those  in- 
volving the  handling  and  transmission  of  information  by  members  of  the 

The  network  of  a specific  organized  behavior  system  may  be  es- 
tablished by  plotting  the  flow  of  information,  both  written  and  oral, 
over  a period  of  time.  The  pattern  of  points  thus  connected  represents 
the  communication  network.  Members  of  the  organized  behavior  system 
who  are  Involved  in  a regular,  repetitive  pattern  of  coomunication  form 
what  may  be  referred  to  as  a "channel.'' 

Some  persons  in  a channel  play  a passive  role  with  respect  to  the 
content  of  the  message.  They  transmit  the  message  to  another  per- 
son who  may  be  the  ultimate  recipient  or  yet  another  link  in  the 
channel.  Other  persons  add  to,  subtract  from,  modify  the  content, 
or  change  the^Jorra  of  the  message  before  tranonittlng  it  to  an- 

The  number  of  channels  to  which  a member  is  a party  will  depend  upon 
his  functions  in  the  operation  of  the 


14Albers,  p.  336. 
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Every  member  of  tile  system  will  have  a position  in  the  communica- 
tion network  for  each  person,  to  a varying  degree,  is  a conmunication 
center  with  both  an  inflow  and  outflow  of  information.  Each  member 
will  "seek,  receive,  transmit,  subdivide,  classify,  store,  select,  re- 
call, recombine  and  retransmit  information."*5  Also,  individuals  and 
tiie  channels  linking  them  will  tend  to  become  specialized  as  to  the  kinds 
of  information  which  are  received  and  the  operations  thich  are  performed 
in  connection  with  those  messages. 

The  network  of  channels  and  members  does  not  necessarily  corres- 
pond to  the  structure  of  other  relationships  within  the  system.  Differ- 
ent types  of  messages  will  not  necessarily  follow  the  same  channel.  As 
a result,  the  same  channel  of  conmunication  will  not  be  followed  in 
making  all  decisions  or  carrying  out  all  programs  of  an  organized  be- 

The  structure  of  coumunication  relationships  within  an  organized 
behavior  system  is  consciously  developed.  That  structure  bears  certain 
relationships  to  other  structures  within  the  system  and  to  the  position 
of  various  members  of  the  system.  Before  analyzing  the  establishment  of 
the  conmunication  network,  it  is  desirable  that  the  power  subsystem  be 
considered. 


Power  Defined 

Power  relationships  are  the  second  fondamental  type  of  relation- 


^Dorsey,  p.  317. 
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ship  among  members  of  an  organized  behavior  system.  Just  as  In  the 
preceding  section  where  attention  was  given  to  lie  operation  of  lie 
comnunication  network,  -tils  section  will  emphasize  power  relation- 
ships and  seek  to  describe  the  power  structure,  tdiich  exists  as  a sub- 
system within  an  organized  behavior  system. 

At  various  points  in  tills  study  it  has  been  possible  to  adapt  a 
"general  theory"  to  the  needs  of  tile  discussion.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  regard  to  power.  Although  there  are  many  writers  tho  have  con- 
sidered the  nature  of  power  and  the  closely  related  concept,  authority, 
there  is  wide  disagreement  as  to  which  interpretation  Is  the  "correct" 
one.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  undertake  here  a digression  into 
the  nature  of  power  and  authority. 

Baum  has  properly  stated  the  situation:  "It  would  be  a hopeless 
task  to  present  a review  and  critical  evaluation  of  the  multitude  of 
definitions  and  ideas  regarding  tile  concept  of  authority."^-®  The  range 
of  opinions  on  the  subject  of  authority  nay  be  dichotomized  into  the 
"classical"  position  and  the  "acceptance"  position. 

the  "traditional  approach"  to  the  analysis  of  managerial  func- 
tions has  subscribed  to  the  "classical  view."  The  traditionalists  con- 
sider the  nature  of  authority  to  be  the  right  to  see  that  tasks  are 
accomplished.  For  example,  Ralph  C.  Davis  defines  managerial  authority 
(as  distinct  from  operative,  or  non-managerlal,  authority)  as:  "the  right 


^Bernard  H.  Baum,  Decentralization  of  Authority  in  a Bureaucracy. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1961,  p.  23. 


to  plan,  organize  and  control  the  organization’s  activities  for  which 
the  executive  Is  responsible."^  To  Davis,  this  consists  primarily  of 
the  rights  of  decision  and  cosmand.  He  considers  authority  and  power 
to  be  related,  but  different.  "Executive  authority  in  a business  is 
a right  that  is  exercised  by  virtue  of  the  sanctions  of  a higher 
authority.  Power  is  the  force  that  maintains  that  right."13 

Another  follower  of  the  traditional  approach,  George  R.  Terry, 
states: 

Authority  is  the  power  or  the  right  to  act,  to  cosmand,  or  to 

of  as  the  power  to  exact  others  to  take  actions  considered  appro- 
priate for  the  achievement  of  a predetermined  objective  by  the 
possessor  of  the  authority.  Implied  in  authority  is  the  power 
of  making  decisions  and  seeing  that  they  are  carried  out.  Com- 
pliance as  a result  of  sufficiently  applied  power  is  included  in 
the  concept  of  authority.19 

Hie  "classical"  view  of  authority,  espoused  by  the  tradition- 
alists, bases  authority— and  hence,  power— on  the  institution  of  private 
property.  Hie  basic  argument  may  be  expressed  as  fellows:  authority 
(and  power)  go  with  the  right  of  ownership;  owners  of  property  hire 
individuals  and  pass  these  rights  onto  than;  a chain  of  cosmand  develops 
with  each  individual  having  somewhat  less  authority  than  his  superiod. 
The  "acceptance"  view  is  that  the  authority  of  an  individual  is 


18ttid.,  p.  287. 

19Princin1f'S  of  Hanaggnei 
, Inc. ,1960,  p.  294. 


3rd  ed.,  Homewood,  Illinois,  Richard 


determined  by  his  subordinates. 


Authority  is  the  relationship  that  exists  between  individuals 
then  one  accepts  the  directive  of  another  as  authoritative, 
that  is,  then  the  individual  receiving  the  directive  weighs 
the  consequences  of  rejecting  it,  and  decides  in  fever  of  accept- 
ance. Ihe  authoritative  nature  of  the  directive  is  confirmed 
when  the  person  accepting  the  directive  acts  in  accordance- with 
it,  within  the  confines  of  his  understanding  and  ability.2 

Tha  two  principal  proponents  of  the  acceptance  authority  concept 
are  Chester  I.  Barnard21  and  Herbert  A.  Simon.22  To  them,  and  their 
followers,  authority  is  based  on  the  willingness  of  subordinates  to 
obey  or  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  conmands  as  governing  influences 
for  behavior.  Simon  Introduces  power  when  he  defines  authority  as 
"the  power  to  make  decisions  which  guide  the  actions  of  another.22 

Neither  the  traditionalists  nor  the  acceptance  school  have  been 
able  to  successfully  separate  authority  and  power.  As  cited  above, 
the  traditionalists  hold  authority  to  be  the  power  to  act,  to  conmand 
or  to  exact  action  from  others.  An  adherent  to  the  acceptance 
approach,  who  first  specifically  rejects  the  classical  view,  goes  on 
to  state:  "Authority  amounts  to  the  power  to  make  a decision  that  will 
be  accepted  and  carried  out.  A decision  may  be  altered  by  a higher  or 
ultimate  authority  but  this  factor  does  not  negate  the  existance  of 


20Daniel  J.  Duffy,  "Authority  Considered  from  an  Operational  Point 
of  View,"  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Management.  Vol.  2,  No.  3 (December, 
1959),  p.  167. 

21The  Functions  of  fee  Executive.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1938. 

^Administrative  Behavior . 2nd 


ed..  New  York,  Hie  Macmillan  Co.,  1957. 
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authority  in  the  first  instance."2^ 

Much  of  this  disagreement  (and  confusion)  is  unnecessary.  In 
addition  to  the  attempt  to  distinguish  the  source  of  authority,  it  re- 
sults from  attempting  to  specify  authority  in  such  a way  as  to  encom- 
pass both  "formal"  and  "informal"  power,  that  the  debate  can  be  re- 
solved with  finality  is  doubtful.  However,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study  it  is  more  meaningful  to  consider  the  concept  within  an  organ- 
ised behavior  system  in  terms  of  power  relationships,  therefore,  a 
definition  of  "power,"  along  with  a definition  of  "power  structure," 
is  presented  below  as  these  terms  will  be  used  here. 

"Power'1  is  the  ability  to  act  (in  given  ways  in  a given  class  of 
situations)  and/or  the  possession  of  controlling  influence  over  others. 
It  should  be  made  dear  that  the  term  power  includes  two  aspects:  (l) 

the  ability  to  act — that  is,  to  perform  certain  duties,  tasks  or  func- 
tions within  the  system,  and  (2)  the  possession  of  controlling  in- 
fluence over  others.25 

Both  are  important  to  this  analysis.  However,  as  there  is  rela- 
tively little  disagreement  on  the  "ability  to  act"  phase,  the  major 
portion  of  this  analysis  is  devoted  to  the  matter  of  influence.  An 

24Baum,  p.  26.  (Baum  does  not  account  for  the  willingness  of  the 
subordinate  to  accept  this  higher  or  ultimate  authority.) 

25In  the  latter  sense,  power  may  be  exercised  in  any  of  three 

tain  subordination  to  his  desires;  to  dominate  thorough  explicit  state- 
ments of  his  desires;  or  to  manipulate  others  to  secure  his  lnten- 
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Individual  member's  power  primarily  represents  the  extent  to  thich 
he  may  influence  the  behavior  of  other  members  of  the  organised  be- 
havior system  in  accordance  with  his  own  intentions.26 

lhe  principal,  but  not  exclusive,  concern  here  is  the  formation 
of  power  relationships  among  members  of  an  organized  behavior  system. 
Answers  are  sought  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  sources  of  power? 

2.  In  what  way  may  the  power  relationship  operate? 

3.  What  power  structures  develop  within  a system? 

Their  consideration  will  prepare  the  way  for  an  explanation  of 
the  evolution  of  the  power  subsystem  within  organized  behavior  sys- 
tans.  A "power  structure"  is  the  pattern  of  power  relationships  tdilch 
exists  within  an  organized  behavior  system  and  which  is  relatively 
stable  and  continuous  over  a period  of  time. 

Sources  of  Power 

The  basis  of  interpersonal  power  is  the  more  or  less  enduring 
relationship  between  two  (or  more)  members  of  the  system.  "The  power 
of  A over  B (with  respect  to  a given  opinion)  is  equal  to  the  maximum 
force  which  A con  induce  on  B minus  the  maximum  resisting  force  which 
B can  mobilize  in  tile  opposite  direction."®2 


2%erbert  Goldhamner  and  Edward  A.  Shlls,  "Types  of  Power  and 
Status,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Vol.  45,  No.  2 (September,  1939), 
p.  171. 

^John  R.  P.  French,  "A  Formal  Theory  of  Social  Power," 
Psychological  Review.  Vol.  63,  No.  3 (May,  1956),  p.  183. 


Die  sources  of 


liking  for  another,  (2)  expertness— one  member's  perception  that  an- 
other has  superior  knowledge,  ability,  or  information,  (S)  reward — 
one  member's  ability  to  secure  rewards  for  another,  (4)  sanctions — 
one  member's  ability  to  penalize  another,  and  (S)  legitimacy— one  mem- 
ber's perception  that  mother  has  a "right"  to  prescribe  his  behavior, 
opinions,  actions  and  so  on.  Ihe  perception  of  legitimacy  of  power  is 
based,  in  turn,  upon:  (a)  a belief  in  the  legality  of  the  decisions 

and  commands  issued  by  the  power-holder;  (b)  a belief  in  the  sanctity 
of  traditions;  or  (c)  a devotion  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
power-holder. 28  Thus  it  would  be  possible  for  a member  of  an  organ- 
ized behavior  systaa  to  hold  power  based  on  his  attractiveness  and 
expertness,  and  for  this  power  to  be  reinforced  by  a willingness  on 
tile  part  of  subordinating  members  to  regard  the  power-holder's  efforts 
to  influence  their  behavior  as  legitimate. 

Ihe  parties  to  a power  relationship  do  decide  whether  or  not  to 
accept  the  relationship.  Hiat  is,  the  question  does  arise  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  individual  will  submit  to  subordination,  this,  how- 
ever, is  very  close  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  associate  with 
a given  organized  behavior  system  or  subsystem.  Acceptance  is  deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  association  (or  dis-associatlon),  not  each  time  the 
power-holder  issues  a directive. 

Motivation  far  acceptance  of  the  power  relationship  may  be 


°Goldhaianer  and  Shils,  p.  172. 


rational  or  non-rational.  If  acceptance  Is  made 


then  tile  subordinating  Individual  has  acted  In  anticipation  of  tile 
potential  gains  and  losses  which  will  result  from  the  relationship. 
Non-rational  acceptance  is  made  without  questioning  the  legitimacy 
of  tile  power  or  as  a result  of  tiie  attraction  and/or  expertness  of 
the  power-holder. 

A necessary  and  meaningful  distinction  can  be  made  between  "formal 
power"  and  "Informal  power."  It  will  be  recalled  that  tills  Is  one  of 
tiie  points  of  contention  between  the  classical  and  acceptance  posi- 
tions. Efforts  to  resolve  the  issue  lead  to  statements  such  as: 

"Power  . . . /is7  the  ability  to  determine  the  behavior  of  others, 
regardless  of  the  bases  of  that  ability.  Authority  ...  JJaJ  that 
type  of  power  which  goes  with  a position  and  is  legitimated  by  the 
official  norms."*®  If  this  Interpretation  is  adopted,  then  "authority" 
is  legitimate  rational  power;  and  "power"  is  unauthorized,  non- 
legitimate  control.30  Ibis  must  be  rejected] 

Power,  formal  or  informal,  is  authorized  and  is  legitimate; 
bers  of  the  power  relationship  have  accepted  the  relationship, 
is  considered  to  be  valid  regardless  of  the  basis  of  the  power. 

Simon  has  stated: 


29James  D.  Thompson,  "Authority  and  Power  in  'Identical ' Organ- 
izations," American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Vol.  62,  No.  8 (November, 
1956),  p.  290. 

30Baum,  p.  24.  Does  this  mean  that  "authority"  is  legitimate, 
rational,  unauthorized,  non-legitimate  control? 
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. . . Hie  distinction  between  tile  formal  and  tile  Informal  . . . 
appears  to  lie.  In  part.  In  differences  between  the  psychological 
bases  of  cohesion  that  are  Involved.  When  we  refer  to  power  as 
formal,  what  we  appear  to  mean  Is  that  Internalized  attitudes 
toward  legitimate  authority  provide  the  motivation  for  accept- 
ance of  the  relationship. 

Ibis  places  the  issue  in  the  proper  perspective.  Hie  sources  of 
power  do  not  change;  they  are  the  same  for  formal  power  and  Informal 
power.  Hie  difference  is  one  of  degree.  Hiese  differences  are  most 
dearly  drawn  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  power  structures 
to  ldiich  they  give  rise. 

Types  of  Power  Structures 

Formal  structure. --The  "formal  power  structure"  within  an  organ- 
ized behavior  system  is  a linkage  of  the  persons  ldio  possess  formal 
power.  Hie  structure  involves  a chain  of  power-holders.  When  the 
nucleus  of  an  organized  behavior  system  is  formed,  the  manager 
possesses  formal  power.  Individuals  who  chose  to  associate  to  form 
the  nucleus  have  accepted  the  relationship  as  subordinates.  They  recog- 
nize the  manager's  formal  power,  which  is  based  mainly  on  legitimacy, 
rewords  and  sanctions.  Hius,  these  individuals  consider  tile  manager  to 
have  a legitimate  and  authorized  right  to  power.  Furthermore,  if  the 
acceptance  has  been  made  on  a rational  basis,  they  specifically  recog- 


^ ^llerbert^A.^gforoi,  "Comments  on^th^Hieory^of^OrganizationSj" 

reprinted  in:  Some  theories  of  Organizations,  ed.  Albert  H.  Rubenstein 
and  Chadwick  J.  Haberstroh,  Homewood,  Illinois,  Dorsey  and  Irwin,  1960, 
p.  161. 
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nize  his  ability  to  reward  efforts  in  conformity  with  his  intentions 
and  to  make  reprisals  for  non-conformity.32 

The  power-holder's  ability  to  reward  and  sanction  results  from 
the  chain  of  power.  It  Is  a result  of  decentralization,  the  process 
of  creating  subordinate  power-holders.  He  acquires  tills  ability 
through  his  relationship  to  a higher  power-holder,  who  has  received 
his  ability  from  the  central  manager  at  the  nucleus. 

Thus,  the  formal  power-holder  may  be  said  to  receive  his  power 
from  above.  Subordinates  have  the  choice  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
the  power  relationship.  But,  regardless  of  their  choice,  the  power 
is  retained  by  the  power-holder,  until  revoked  by  his  super iod. 

The  conception  of  formal  power  involving  a chain  of  power-holders 
is  applicable  to  all  types  of  organized  behavior  systems,  although 
some  types  may  require  a slight  modification  of  the  above  analysis. 

For  example,  in  a voluntary  organization  or  in  government  the  manager 
at  the  nucleus  is  an  instrumentality  of  the  organized  behavior  sys- 
tem. The  specific  power  of  the  manager  is  determined  collectively  by 
tiie  members  of  the  organization  or  the  electorate  at  the  time  of  form- 
ation. Thus  the  manager  is  at  once  both  superior  and  subordinate  to  the 
members  or  electors.  So  long  as  he  acts  in  accordance  with  his  powers 
and/or  his  original  power  grant  is  not  changed,  he  is  their  superior. 


32lhese  reprisals,  or  sanctions,  will  be  either  (a)  the  depriva- 
tion of  values  already  possessed,  or  (b)  the  obstruction  of  the  attain- 
ment of  anticipated  values. 


However,  the  raenbers  generally  retain  the  power  to  revise  his  power 
grant  or  to  remove  him  from  his  position  and,  in  this  sense,  he  is 
their  subordinate. 

Informal  structure. — The  informal  power  structure  within  an 
organized  behavior  system  results  from  a different  process.  A chain 
of  power,  as  such,  is  not  involved. 

Individuals  who  associate  recognize  one  of  their  number  to  hold 
power  over  the  others  mainly  on  the  basis  of  attraction  and  expertness. 
Once  the  individuals  have  accepted  (literally,  formed)  the  relation- 
ship, the  informal  power-holder's  power  is  legitimate  and  authorized. 

His  ability  to  reward  and  sanction  efforts  of  members  of  the  informal 
structure  is  a function  of  their  willingness  to  remain  in  associa- 
tion. The  more  firmly  entrenched  he  becomes,  the  greater  is  the  in- 
formal power-holder's  ability  to  reward  and  to  sanction. 33 

The  nature  of  informal  power  is  more  highly  personal  than  is  formal 
power.  It  is  more  difficult  to  delegate  informal  power,  as  the  source 
of  that  power  lies  in  the  personal  attractiveness  and  expertness  of 
tile  power-holder.  Thus,  the  informal  power-holder  in  effect  receives 
his  power  from  below.  If  the  subordinated  individuals  reject  the  re- 
lationship, he  loses  his  power. 

Co-existence. — Both  formal  and  informal  power  structures  exist 
within  a specific  organized  behavior  system.  Every  organized  behavior 


3SAs  earlier,  sanction  is  used  in  the  punitive  sense;  it  repre- 
sents reprisal,  not  approval. 
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system  will  have  one  formal  power  structure  and  a multiplicity  of  in- 
formal power  structures.34  This  is  a consequence  of  the  differences 
in  tile  nature  of  the  power. 

The  formal  power  structure  develops  as  a chain  of  power-holders, 
each  receiving  his  power  from  his  superior.  Every  member  of  the 
organized  behavior  system  will  have  a position  in  tile  formal  structure. 
He  will  have  power  to  act  in  given  ways  in  a given  class  of  situations 
and  may  have  formal  power  to  influence  tile  behavior  of  other  members 
of  the  system.35 

The  informal  power  structure  does  not  involve  a chain  of  power- 
holders.  Members  of  the  organized  behavior  system  may  belong  to  one 
or  more  informal  structures,  or  may  even  belong  to  none.  Through 
multiple  membership  in  several  informal  structures,  certain  members 
of  tiie  system  may  link  informal  structures. 

Due  to  tiie  differences  in  origin,  the  formal  power  structure  is 
likely  to  have  greater  stability  and  continuity  than  tiie  informal 
structure,  riildi  will  probably  have  greater  flexibility  and  freedom  of 


4An  exception  may  occur  in  very  small  systems  where,  in  addition 
to  the  one  formal  power  structure,  only  one  informal  power  structure 
might  evolve. 

3 very  member  of  the  system  has  tiie  power  to  perform  his  duties; 
he  has  formal  power  to  influence  only  to  tiie  extent  that  he  has  sub- 
ordinates in  lie  formal  chain  of  power. 
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Status  and  Power 

"Status"  is  tile  position  of  a member  of  a group  in  relation  to 
other  members  of  the  group.  Each  individual  in  the  system  has  status. 

On  tiie  basis  of  his  status,  each  member  holds  expectations  concerning 
his  participation  in  the  system's  activities  and  the  other  members 
hold  expectations  concerning  his  behavior . 

Hie  status  which  an  individual  comes  to  hold  in  the  organized  be- 
havior system  is  related  to  his  possession  of  power,  formal  or  informal. 
Formal  power  specifies  an  individual's  place  in  tile  hierarchy.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  he  holds  status  in  terms  of  that  position.  A parity 
between  status  and  formal  power,  however,  does  not  necessarily  exist. 
Other  manbers  of  the  organized  behavior  system  will  tend  to  evaluate 
tile  utilization  of  that  power  (as  well  as  other  characteristics)  and 
modify  their  evaluation  of  the  power-holder's  status.  To  the  extent 
that  Individuals  favorably  evaluate  the  use  of  formal  power,  the  power- 
holder  increases  his  effective  power. 

Managers  have  what  may  be  termed  "dual  status.”  Each  manager  is  a 
member  both  of  a group  in  which  he  is  tile  superior  and  of  another  in 
which  he  is  a subordinate.  His  status  in  each  of  these  formal  groups 
is  affected  by  his  status  in  the  other.  The  greater  his  status  in  one, 
the  greater  his  status  in  the  other. 

The  relation  between  informal  power  and  status  is  not  as  easily 
stated  in  a cause-and-effect  manner.  An 
his  status,  or  vice  versa.  The  member's 


individual's  informal  power 
ability  to  influence  the 
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behavior  of  other  members,  then  based  upon  Informal  power  among  those 
members,  Is  an  indication  of  his  status.  To  the  degree  that  he  holds 
status,  he  comes  to  hold  informal  power,  which  is  a collective  evalua- 
tion by  the  group  of  his  status. 

Interrelationships  of 

TO  facilitate  analysis  the  preceding  discussion  has  sought  to 
separate  communication  and  power,  considering  each  as  a separate  sub- 
systan  which  exists  within  an  organized  behavior  systan.  Here  that 
restriction  is  relaxed,  in  an  effort  to  examine  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant interrelationships  which  exist  between  the  coumunication  net- 
work and  the  power  structure.  The  following  discussion  is  confined  to 
the  formal  power  structure.  The  relationships  between  the  communica- 
tion network  and  the  informal  power  structure  should  be  observable  on 
the  basis  of  that  discussion  and,  therefore,  separate  discussion  is 
not  necessary. 

The  communication  network  which  exists  within  an  organized  be- 
havior system  may  or  may  not  parallel  the  power  structure.  A formal 
coumunication  network  will  be  established  by  the  holders  of  formal 
power,  but  even  this  network  will  not  necessarily  be  identical  with  the 
formal  power  structure.  However,  the  power  relationship  cannot  exist 
without  coumunication  (power  is  conmunicated)  and,  hence,  a large  part 
of  the  communication  network  will  correspond  to  the  formal  power 
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The  communication  network  ie  utilised  by  the  formal  power 
structure  in  many  ways.  First,  the  power-holder  attempts  to  secure 
compliance  through  ccnmunicating  his  intentions  to  his  subordinates. 

The  process  of  Influencing  behavior  depends  upon  the  comnuni cation 
process.  Hie  power-holder  issues  operating  and  instructing  signals 
to  inform  his  subordinates  what  action  to  take,  when  to  take  it  and 
how  to  take  it. 

Second,  the  formal  power  chain  must  use  the  comounicatlon  net- 
work to  coordinate  activities  within  the  organised  behavior  systoa. 

The  functioning  of  the  system  is  dependent  upon  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  and  from  the  central  manager.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  issu- 

reeeives  an  Inflow  of  signals.  Seme  of  these  are  from  elements  in  the 
environment.  Others  are  answering  signals  from  members  of  the  system 
and/or  feedback,  reporting  on  the  present  state  of  operation.  Inter- 
pretation and  summarisation  of  the  inflow  facilitates  the  orderly  oper- 
ation of  the  comnuni cation  and  power  subsystems. 

A third  use  of  the  comrnmication  network  by  the  power  structure 
is  detrimental  in  nature.  This  is  the  use  of  coomuni cations  for 
aggrandizement  of  the  power-holder's  own  position.  He  may  issue  errone- 
ous messages  in  the  attempt  to  discredit  his  rivals  or  in  the  attempt 
to  displace  his  superior.  Or,  efforts  in  these  directions  may  consist 
of  suppressing  messages  favorable  to  the  individuals  concerned.  Sup- 
pression of  messages  is  also  a farm  of  retaining  or  increasing  one's 


power  position. 
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If  the  formal  communication  network  is  limited  to  the  formal 
power  structure,  serious  consequences  are  generally  encountered.  For 
that  reason,  the  communication  network  Is  often  specified  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  for  skipping  certain  links  in  the  power  chain. 

Hie  term  "noise"  has  been  used  to  characterise  interference  with 
the  transmission  of  information.  Accidental  Interference  is  an  In- 
evitable result  of  comnunication  and  power  following  the  same  channel. 
Power  is  not  separable  from  the  individual;  the  individual's  communi- 
cations are  affected  by  the  power  which  he  holds.  Messages  moving 
through  any  channel  consist  in  part  of  noise,  but  using  a power 
channel  for  coomuni cation  tends  to  increase  tile  portion  of  noise. 

Deliberate  interference  with  the  information  may  be  referred  to 
as  "distortion.”  When  the  comnunication  channel  is  controlled  by  the 
power-holder,  he  is  able  to  distort  messages  flowing  through  tile 
channel.  For  Instance,  he  is  able  to  suppress  or  change  information 
about  failures,  to  protect  himself  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Additionally,  the  process  of  summarisation  of  conmunications  flow- 
ing through  the  network  facilitates  "quasi-deliberate"  distortion. 

When  the  formal  power  structure  is  the  formal  communication  network, 
information  has  normally  been  transformed  an  Inordinate  number  of  times 
before  reaching  the  ultimate  recipient.  Ibis  is  especially  crucial  then 
the  information  is  concerned  with  activities  oe curing  at  the  fringes  or 
with  changes  in  the  environment  of  the  system.  Hie  time  lag,  as  the 
information  works  its  way  through  tile  power  structure,  impairs  the 
system's  ability  to  take  effective  action. 


extensive  review  of  the  interrelationships  between 


A. 


nay  be  undertaken  after  the  structure  of 


the  operating  subsystan  of  the  organised  behavior  systen  has  been 


presented,  that  task  is  undertaken  in  the  next  chapter. 


OPERATING  ASPECTS  OF  ORGANIZED 


BEHAVIOR  SYSTEMS 

Concent  of  an  Operating  Subsystem 

The  concepts  of  an  "operating  subsystem"  and  an  "operating 
structure"  have  a place  beside  those  of  a communication  network  and 
a power  structure  In  the  present  approach  to  the  analysis  of  mana- 
gerial functions.  The  Interaction  among  elements  of  an  organised 
behavior  system,  and  the  relationships  dilch  result  frco  such  Inter- 
action, may  be  considered  In  terms  of  the  operations  that  take  place 
within  the  system,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  coemunication  and  power. 

dice  again  the  analytical  device  of  a subsystem  will  be  em- 
ployed to  concentrate  attention  upon  a particular  class  of  relation- 
ships which  exist  within  an  organised  behavior  system  as  It  functions 
within  its  environment.  When  analysing  an  organised  behavior  system 
in  terms  of  its  "operating  subsystem"  the  focus  Is  upon  (1)  the  inputs 
and  outputs  of  the  system,  and  (2)  the  structuring  of  processes  within 
the  system  to  achieve  anticipated  goals,  approaching  efficiency. 

It  has  been  fundamental  to  the  entire  analysis  thus  far  that  an 
organised  behavior  system  exists  to  attain  same  goal.  In  general  terms 
this  has  been  expressed  as  the  provision  of  a surplus  of  satisfactions 
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tor  its 


what  they  could  obtain  through  individual,  Iso- 


lated action.  To  produce  such  satisfactions  certain  operations  Bust 
be  undertaken  within  the  system.  Therefore,  it  may  be  observed  that: 

The  behavior  displayed  by  a system  consists  of  a set  of  inter- 
dependent acts  which  constitute  an  operation.  . . . Loosely  put, 
a set  of  acts  can  bo  said  to  constitute  an  operation  If  each  act 
is  necessary  for  the  occurrence  of  the  desired  outcome  and  if 
these  acts  are  interdependent.^- 

The  necessary  and  Interdependent  acts  and  operations  which  are  per- 
formed within  an  organized  behavior  systan  occur  in  some  sequential 
order,  with  different  members  performing  different  tasks.  The  relation- 
ships which  link  the  operations— and  the  members  performing  those 
operations— one  to  another  result  In  the  formation  of  an  "operating 

The  operations  undertaken  within  an  organised  behavior  system 
should  determine  its  operating  structure.  Although  it  Is  likely  that 
the  operating  structure  will  also  Influence  tile  operations  undertaken, 
the  basic  cause-and-effect  relationship  la  one  of  the  operating  struc- 
ture being  the  effect  and  tile  operations,  the  cause. 

The  subsequent  analysis  will  generally  convey  the  Impression  that 
the  operating  structure  is  taken  to  be  static  In  nature.  This  Is  a 
necessary  restriction  upon  the  present  analysis.2  It  is  Important  to 

^Russell  L.  Ackoff,  "Systems,  Organisations  and  Interdisciplinary 
Research,"  Systems!  Research  and  Design,  ed.  Donald  P.  Eckraan,  Hew  Tork, 
John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1961,  p.  28. 

-This  is  in  keeping  with  the  earlier  discussion:  "Whatever  field 
of  inquiry  la  chosen,  the  foundation  for  further  analysis  is  built  upon 
an  accurate  description  of  those  static  structures  which  comprise  the 
field."  (Above,  Chapter  II,  p.  29.) 
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note,  liowever,  that  while  the  analysis  is  in  static  terns,  this  is 
not  the  sane  as  treating  the  structure  as  "dosed."  the  operating 
structure  (and  the  organised  behavior  system  of  which  it  is  a part)  is 
both  open  and  closed.  It  is  this  dual  nature  of  the  system  which  en- 
ables it  to  function — to  grow  and  to  survive— in  a changing  environ- 
ment. thus,  an  organised  behavior  system  is  dosed  in  the  sense  that 
it  has  a coordinated  operating  structure  for  the  discharge  of  its 
functions.  But  it  is  open  in  the  sense  that  growth  (the  expansion  and/ 
or  tile  improvement  of  operations)  may  occur. 

Piri  i w it  was  desirable  to  draw  biological  analogies  to  refer  to 
the  origin,  growth  and  survival  of  organised  behavior  systems.  Similar- 
ly, the  operating  structure  may  be  thought  of  as  the  anatomy  of  the 
operating  subsystem,  while  its  operations  represent  the  physiology. 

The  level  occupied  by  organised  behavior  aystmas  in  the  "systona  of  sys- 
tems" schema  of  General  System  theory  is  one  of  those  thlch  represent 
living  systems,  all  of  which  say  be  characterized  as  being  capable  of 
self-maintenance  under  input-output  conditions. 


The  input-output  concept  has  been  developed  to  various  degrees  in 
several  areas  of  knowledge.  It  has  been  used,  for  example,  in  economica 
to  describe  the  Interdependence  of  various  sectors  of  an  economy.  Its 
use  in  electrical  engineering  in  designing  and  analysing  electrical 
circuitry  has  long  been  established.  Particularly  in  recent  years,  the 


application  of  the  terminology  in  conjunction  with  computers  and  math- 


ematical programming  has  become  widespread. 

Hie  purpose  here  is  not  to  specify  the  inputs  and  outputs  of  vari- 
ous organized  behavior  systems.  It  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  input-output  concept  as  s suitable  tool  for  this 

A characteristic  shared  by  all  behaviour  systems  is  that,  in  order 
to  maintain  themselves,  they  have  to  set  up  some  form  of  recip- 
rocal relationship  with  their  environment.  More  specifically, 
tile  input  they  obtain  is  dependent  on  the  output  that  they  supply 
to  the  environmental  units  with  which  they  are  United.  Within  the 
system  itself  input  and  output  are  linked  by  internal  processes 
of  distribution  and  transformation.3 

Thus,  tiie  input-output  concept  may  be  employed  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
may  be  considered  in  teems  of  an  exchange  between  an  organized  be- 
havior system  and  its  environment  at  the  boundary.  Second,  it  may 
operate  in  establishing  the  links  between  various  processes  (or  stages 
of  a process)  Internal  to  on  organized  behavior  system.  Consideration 
of  inputs  and  outputs  as  tile  terminal  points  of  uny  process  encompasses 
both.  When  the  point  of  exchange  is  at  the  boundary,  it  is  easier  to 
visuaUze;  internally,  however,  any  two  points  within  the  system  may  be 
selected  as  the  beginning  (input)  and  ending  (output)  points  of  a 

The  analysis  of  a particular  operating  sub system,  or  input-output 


3P.  G.  Hebst,  "Measurement  of  Behaviour  Structures  by  Means  of 
Input-Output  Data,"  Human  Relations.  Vol.  10,  Ho.  4 (November,  19S7), 
p.  335. 
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system,  should  begin  with  a specification  of  the  outputs.  Ihe  output 
of  a systan  establishes  the  overt  purposes  for  which  It  exists.  Ihe 
Inherent  purpose  of  any  organized  behavior  system  Is  the  provision  of 
a surplus  of  satisfactions  and  the  outputs  represent  the  wey  In  which 
these  satisfactions  are  sought.  With  the  output  given.  It  is  possible 
to  Impure  the  necessary  Inputs,  or  at  least  a range  of  possible  In- 
puts. With  both  Inputs  and  outputs  given,  the  structuring  of  pro- 
cesses within  the  operating  subsystem  becomes  determinable.4 

Regardless  of  the  specific  organized  behavior  system  considered, 
an  operating  structure  will  evolve.  Such  a structure  will  have  cer- 
tain characteristics  In  cosmon  with  the  operating  structures  of  all 
other  organised  behavior  systems.  It  is  possible  to  analyse  the  nature 
of  operating  structures  without  reference  to  s particular  organized 
behavior  system,  or  even  a particular  type  of  system.  Ihis  analysis 
Is  the  subject  of  the  subsequent  portions  of  this  chapter. 

Origin  of  Subsystems5 


The  structuring  of  processes  within  an  organized  behavior  system 


the  process  of  analyzing  a specific  system,  some  writers  uti- 
lize the  term  "black  box"  to  describe  a system  those  structure  Is  un- 
known. Ihe  term  originated  in  electrical  engineering  there  It  Is  used 
to  denote  unspecified  circuitry.  Such  writers  would  begin  by  assuming 
that  the  structure  is  covered  by  a black  box  and  therefore  unobservable. 
For  examples  of  Its  use,  see:  Stanford  L.  Optner,  Systems  Analysis  for 

Business  Management.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
J.960;  or  D.  W.  Miller  and  M.  K.  Starr,  Executive  Decisions  and  Operations 
Research.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  Prentice-Kali,  Inc.,  1960. 

^Reference  here  la  to  subsystems  of  tile  operating  subsystem.  Poten- 
tial confusion  could  be  eliminated  by  referring  to  these  groups  within  the 
operating  subsystem  as  "sub- subsystems.'-  But  the  use  of  "sub-subsystem" 
would  be  very  awkward  and  the  rigor  gained  would  not  be  significant. 


ua 

Involves  tile  assignment  of  particular  functions  to  various  lumbers  or 
groups  of  members  (subsystems)  within  the  system.  The  assignment  of 
activities  is  a raanifestion  of:  (l)  tile  desire  of  tile  members  for 

orderliness  in  their  activities;  and  (2)  the  necessity  for  a division 
of  labor  within  the  system  to  facilitate  the  efficient  conversion  of 
Inputs  into  outputs.  The  resultant  operating  structure  reflects  the 
distribution  of  the  total  task  among  the  members  of  the  system.  It 
embodies  tile  way  in  which  members  and  groups  of  members  are  linked 
for  tile  performance  of  various  activities.^  That  operating  structure 
will  not  be  identical  with  the  power  structure  and/or  the  communica- 
tion network  of  the  organised  behavior  system,  although  there  will  be 
definite  similarities.^ 

Each  group  of  members  will  have  a goal.  Implicit  or  explicit, 
which  represents  the  purpose  for  thich  they  have  been  assigned  particu- 
lar activities.  Just  as  the  assignment  of  tasks  is  a factoring  of  the 
total  activities  of  the  system,  the  assignment  of  goals  to  sub- 
systems is  a factoring  of  the  specific  goals  of  the  organised  behavior 
System.  Individual  members  are  therefore  able  to  evaluate  their  indi- 
vidual actions  in  terms  of  the  particular  subgoal  allocated  to  their 
subsystem,  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  goals  of  the  organised  behavior 


’’Robert  S.  Weiss,  "Structure  Function  Approach  to  Organisation," 
Journal  of  Social  Issues.  Vol.  12,  No.  2 (1956),  p.  63. 

‘'These  are  pursued  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  chapter;  for 
the  moment  the  power  and  conmnmicatlon  relationships  within  the  system 
are  excluded. 
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Division  of  labor 


The  development  of 


basically  a matter  of  division  of  labor.  A variety  of  meanings  may 


connote  a number  of  people  performing  identical  tasks.  Other  times  it 
is  used  to  refer  to  each  person  performing  a separate,  distinct  oper- 


sense  of  that  term;  i.e.,  the  employment  of  individuals  Who  possess 
skills  which  can  be  developed  only  through  significant  periods  of 
training  and/or  experience.  Still  other  times,  division  of  labor  is 
used  to  refer  to  the  atomization  and  routini ration  of  tasks. 

Of  these  various  meanings  only  two  are  antithetical:  that  which 
Implies  a specialisation  of  labor  and  that  Which  implies  a specializa- 
tion of  tasks.  The  division  of  activities  into  a number  of  relatively 

forming  a distinct  operation.  The  extent  to  which  a number  of  members 
are  employed  in  completing  the  same  task  is  a function  of  the  size  of 
the  organized  behavior  system  and  the  importance  of  that  task  to  the 
total  output  of  the  system. 

In  varying  degrees  each  of  these  meanings  of  the  division  of  labor 


be  implied  by  the 


ation.  Sometimes  it 


the  specialization  of  labor,  in  the  proper 


®Victor  A.  Thompson,  Modern  Organization 
New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1961,  p.  15. 


has  an  impact  upon  tile  operating  structure  which  will  evolve  within 
an  organized  behavior  system.  Hie  nature  of  the  activities  under- 
taken within  the  system — and,  hence,  the  relative  importance  of  each 
type  of  division  of  labor — will  Influence  tile  establishment  of  a 
particular  structure. 

To  the  extent  that  the  operations  of  an  organized  behavior  sys- 
tem consists  largely  of  the  conversion  of  physical  inputs  to  outputs, 
tile  applicable  technology  will  dictate  the  division  of  labor.  Where 
technology  is  not  tile  most  persuasive  factor,  the  division  will  be 
based  upon  tradition,  the  practice  of  others,  the  experience  of  members 
of  tile  system  and  other  less  predictable  factors. 

Therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  state  with  specificity  the  oper- 
ating structure  for  all  organized  behavior  systems.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  Identify  the  bases  of  the  division  of  labor  which  may  be 
utilized.  The  extent  to  vdiich  these  bases  are  discernible  within  a 
specific  organized  behavior  systan  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  and 
size  of  that  system;  the  larger  the  system,  the  more  readily  apparent 
are  the  bases  of  division  of  labor. 

By  type  of  input. — Division  of  labor  by  type  of  input  is  the  most 
eonraonly  encountered.  More  than  any  other  it  takes  advantage  of  the 
specializations  of  members  of  the  systan . The  specialized  skills  of 
manbers  represent  types  of  input,  as  do  the  more  tangible  inputs  which 
may  be  utilized  by  the  system.  It  is  possible  to  identify  subsystems 
within  the  operating  structure  which  rely  upon  the  specialization  of 
their  members  and  are  responsible  for:  (l)  the  conversion  of  inputs 
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into  outputs;  (2)  the  distribution  of  those  processed  inputs  (the 

outputs)  at  the  boundary;  and  (3)  tile  provision  of  vital  facilitating 
9 

activities. 

Dy  stages  of  process. — When  the  operations  involved  in  the  pro- 
cessing of  inputs  are  particularly  well-suited  to  atomization  and 
routinization,  members  may  be  allocated  according  to  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess. Although  this  is  In  someways  similar  to  division  on  tile  basis 
of  type  of  input,  tile  important  Implication  of  division  by  stages  of 
the  process  is  that  it  is  primarily  a specialization  of  tasks,  not  a 
specialization  of  labor.  Therefore  it  Implies  that  each  member  will 
be  performing  a relatively  small  operation,  resulting  in  a high  degree 
of  interdependence  among  members  of  the  subsystem.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  output  at  each  stage  will  thus  have  a large  influence  upon 
the  output  of  the  next  stage. 

By  segments  of  output. — Where  the  output  of  tile  organized  be- 
havior system  may  be  clearly  differentiated,  the  grouping  of  members 
may  be  based  on  segments,  or  types,  of  output.  Thus,  where  a system 
seeks  to  provide  a variety  of  distinct  outputs,  the  division  of  labor 


^These  subsystems  are  most  easily  identified  in  business  firms, 
which  represent  a type  of  organized  behavior  systems.  There  conver- 
stion  is  the  responsibility  of  production;  distribution,  of  marketing; 
and  facilitating,  of  finance.  But  application  of  these  concepts  is 
not  limited  to  business  firms.  Such  divisions  are  identifiable  in  other 
types  of  organized  behavior  systems.  For  example,  universities  have 
subsystems  responsible  for  "production"  in  the  form  of  research  units; 
for  "distribution,"  in  teaching  and  publication;  and  for  "facilitating," 
in  administration. 


is  likely  to  be  based  upon  lie  features  of  those  outputs. 
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By  absolute  numbers. — The  division  of  labor  by  absolute  numbers 
is  tie  least  complex  base  for  the  establishment  of  subsystems.  It  Is 
utilized  in  organized  behavior  systans,  or  in  those  portions  of  the 
operating  subsystems,  there  specialization  of  labor  is  relatively  un- 
important and  tie  sheer  volume  of  tie  tasks  to  be  completed  is  pre- 
ponderant. Its  success  usually  rests  upon  the  ease  of  adjusting  tie 
variability  of  members  to  tie  needs  of  tile  operating  subsystem,  which 
in  turn  is  dependent  upon  tie  possibilities  for  reducing  tie  complexity 
of  tasks  through  atomization  and  routinization . ^ 

By  spatial  separation. — A "natural”  division  of  labor  may  occur 
within  an  operating  subsystem  when  activities  of  tie  system  are  widely 
dispersed.  Members  of  tile  system  may  then  be  grouped  on  tie  basis  of 
location.  The  desire  for  coordination  of  activities  on  that  base  may 
often  take  precedence  over  tie  utilization  of  other  bases. 

The  adoption  of  a particular  base  does  not  preclude  the  utilization 

^°For  example,  universities  are  concerned  with  a number  of  distinct 
types  of  education.  Although  tie  division  of  labor  is  often  thought  to 
be  based  upon  types  of  input  (i.e.,  tie  specializations  of  tie  faculty), 
analytically  the  division  results  from  segmentation  of  tie  output.  Thus 
different  colleges,  schools  and  departments  are  responsible  for  differ- 

avior  system  which 


divisions  and  so  on.  This  division  is  based  on  a certain  number  of 
men  per  unit,  each  higher  unit  composed  of  a specified  number  of  sub- 


u uie  military.  The  meat- 


battalions. 
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of  others.  To  the  contrary,  the  operating  structure  of  a specific 
organized  behavior  system  will  likely  include  some  combination  of  Idle 
bases  of  division  of  labor.  The  attempt  will  be  made  to  divide  and 
group  tdie  operations  of  the  system  so  that  they  contribute  most  effect- 
ively to  the  attainment  of  its  specific  goals. 

Routinization  of  Tasks 

Hie  origin  of  subsystems  and  the  division  of  labor  are  inter- 
dependent with  tile  routinization  of  tasks  within  the  organized  be- 
havior syeten's  operating  structure.  Although  division  of  labor  may 
occur  without  routinization  and  vice  versa,  there  is  a very  marked 
tendency  for  one  to  favor  the  other.  Effective  division  of  labor  re- 
quires a routinization  of  activities;  routinization  enhances  the  de- 
velopment of  a division  of  labor. 

Advantages  of  routine. — Hie  effective  operation  of  tile  input- 
output  system  of  an  organized  behavior  system  requires  that  operations 
within  the  system  be  routinized;  i.e.,  specified  procedures  for  the 
performance  of  activities  which  occur  regularly  and  repeatedly  within 
the  system  must  be  established.  Many  advantages  accrue  from  routiniza- 
tion. 

Increasing  specialization  of  tasks  is  facilitated  by  routinization. 
By  detailing  the  way  In  which  activities  are  to  be  carried  out,  it  be- 
comes easier  to  divide  the  task  and  to  assign  portions  of  it  to  various 
members  of  the  system.  Repeated  performance  normally  leads  to  in- 
creased competence. 


US 

As  a corollary,  routlnization  reduces  the  number  and  complexity 
of  decisions  which  must  be  made  by  members  in  the  performance  of 
their  tasks.  The  predictability  of  their  behavior  is  thereby  enhanced, 
which  reduces  the  potential  for  conflict  within  the  systaa. 

Rout-ini zation  of  tasks  also  affects  tile  way  in  which  the  vari- 
ability of  members  is  adjusted  to  meet  tile  needs  of  tile  system.  Having 
reduced  operations  to  a series  of  specified  acts,  it  becomes  easier 
to  instruct  a member  in  the  performance  of  his  tasks.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  routlnization  also  increases  the  need  for  adjust- 
ing the  variability  of  the  member  to  the  system,  rather  than  the  re- 

The  opportunities  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  input- 
output  system  are  related  to  routlnization.  The  reduction  of  a complex 
operation  to  a routine  permits  standardization  which,  in  turn,  may 
foster  mechanization  and/or  improved  control  with  the  elimination  of 
waste.  If  the  Inputs  expended  upon  control  are  less  than  the  waste 
eliminated,  efficiency  of  the  operation  improves.  Rational  adaptation 
of  mechanization  implies  an  increase  in  efficiency. 

Furthermore,  routlnization  brings  stability  and  continuity  to  re- 
lationships and  orderliness  to  activities.  As  these  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  factors  which  favor  association,  they  tend  to  strengthen 
the  system. 

Disadvantages  of  routine. — Routlnization  entails  disadvantages,  sb 
well  as  advantages.  In  one  way  or  another  aU  of  the  advantages  of 
routlnization  may  threaten  the  survival  of  the  system.  By  its  very 
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nature,  routini ration  reduces  tile  flexibility  and  increases  the  special- 
ization of  tile  system . Hence  such  an  operating  subsystem  can  perform 
best  In  a stable  environment  which  does  not  necessitate  frequent  changes 
in  tiie  operations  of  the  system. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  generalize  that  there  must  be  a direct 
relationship  between  stability  of  the  environment  and  the  degree  of 
routlnizatlon  of  activities  within  the  system.  Likewise,  it  is 
possible  to  relate  the  degree  of  routinization  to  the  rate  of  growth 
for  tiie  organized  behavior  system  as  a whole.  The  slower  the  rate  of 
growth,  the  higher  the  degree  of  routinization  which  the  system  may 
tolerate. 


Elements  of  Structure 

Basically  function  determines  structure.  Structural  possibili- 
ties, however,  affect  the  method  of  operation  or  at  least  set  limits 
within  which  functions  must  be  performed,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  division  of  labor  and  the  routinization  of  tasts,  an  analysis  of 
the  origin  of  subsystems  in  the  operating  structure  must  take  into 
account  tiie  elements  of  structure. 

the  basic  element  of  structure  within  an  organized  behavior  sys- 
tem is  the  member;  i.e.,  the  member  is  the  unit  which  must  be  used  to 
form  the  structure,  the  primary  pressure  which  determines  the  shape 
of  the  operating  structure  is  the  amount  of  work  that  one  member  can 
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do,  for  that  is  the  irreducible  unit  of  structure.*2 

Urns  tile  operating  structure  nay  be  said  to  result  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  operations  (functions),  which  probably  have  been  routin- 
ised,  to  individual  members  and  the  methods  chosen  for  linking  these 
members  together.  As  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  division  of  labor 
has  indicated,  there  are  a number  of  bases  available  for  that  process. 

But  more  than  the  division  of  labor  is  needed  for  the  construct- 
ion of  the  operating  structure.  Hie  operating  relationships  between 
members  must  be  established.  Ihese  relationships  are  considered  here 
as  separate  from  the  formation  of  the  power  etruction  and/or  communi- 
cation network.  Hie  formation  of  an  effective  operating  structure  re- 
quires such  operating  relationships  and  they  may  be  analysed  distinct 
from  other  relationships  in  an  organised  behavior  system.  Hie  power 
structure  and  ccramini cation  network  are  interrelated  with  tile  operating 
structure;  these  considerations,  however,  will  be  taken  up  subsequently.*3 


Some  members  of  the  organised  behavior  system  are  responsible  for 
more  work  than  one  member  can  perform.  Such  a member  has  other  members 


13Below,  pp.  127-128. 


operating  structure  encompasses  a series  of  superior-subordinate 
relationships.  Some  members  will  have  no  subordinates  in  the  oper- 
ating structure;  they  are  responsible  for  the  operations  assigned  to 
them  and  no  more.  There  is  one  member  who  is  subordinate  to  no  other 
In  the  operating  structure.1'"*  Certain  members  will  have  responsibility 
for  the  work  of  their  subordinates  and  be  responsible  themselves  to 
some  other  member  of  the  system. 

Any  member  vho  is  responsible  for  more  work  than  one  msnber  can 
do— that  is,  who  has  subordinates — is  engaged  in  the  activity  of 
managing.  He  Is  Involved  in  getting  things  done  throu^i  the  efforts 
of  other  people.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  whatever  technical  oper- 
ating functions  he  may  have,  the  manager  must  also  be  concerned  with 
tiie  subgoals  of  his  subsystem  and  with  the  determination  of  methods 
for  attaining  those  goals.  While  it  is  possible  to  consider  many  of 
the  members  of  the  operating  subsystem  simply  in  terms  of  performing 
those  operations  directly  required  by  the  input-output  process,  rosn- 
bers  with  managerial  responsibilities  warrant  additional  examination. 

Attention  may  become  so  concentrated  on  functional  relations  that 
the  purpose  which  they  are  designed  to  serve  is  obscured.  Functions 
should  be  seen  in  relation  to  purpose.  The  manager's  responsibilities 
must  Involve  him  in  making  decisions  about  the  operations  carried  out 


“The  expression  "one  member"  is  used  in  the  analytical  sense; 
it  may  represent  a number  of  individuals  if  necessary,  such  as  a 
or  coimittee. 
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by  his  subordinates.  That  purpose  is  embodied  in  the  nature  of  de- 
cision centers  \*ich  exist  within  the  operating  structure. 

Decision  Centers 

Every  member  of  an  organized  behavior  system  must  make  decisions 
concerning  his  behavior  as  a member  of  the  system,  those  members  of 
the  system  which  occupy  positions  with  managerial  responsibilities, 
however,  must  make  decisions  concerning  the  behavior  of  others,  as 
well  as  decisions  about  their  own  behavior.  It  is  possible  to  think 
of  managers  as  occupying  "decision  centers”  or  positions  in  the  oper- 
ating structure  which,  as  a regular  part  of  the  operations  of  the  sys- 
tem, make  decisions.  It  is  assumed  that  such  decisions  may  be  inter- 
preted in  teleological  terms;  l.e.,  a certain  action  is  chosen  to 
attain  a specific  goal.  It  is  implied  therefore  that  rationality  is 
present  in  the  process;  the  choice  is  based  upon  an  examination  of  a 
state  of  affairs  and  a range  of  possible  outcomes. 

The  number  of  decision  centers  will  vary  and,  with  the  exception 
of  very  small  systems,  there  will  be  a hierarchy  of  centers.  To  con- 
tinue a device  used  earlier,  it  is  convenient  to  think  of  the  operating 
structure  as  a series  of  concentric  circles,  with  the  innermost  position 
occupied  by  the  central  manager,  or  primary  decision  center.  A particu- 
lar issue  will  be  decided  at  that  decision  center  vhich  has  the  capacity 
to  make  the  decision,  being  referred  inward  until  such  a center  is 
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Strategic  and  Routine  Decisions 

The  decisions  which  mist  be  made  within  tile  operating  syb system 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  routine  and  strategic.'*’5  "Routine  de- 
cisions" are  those  which  can  be  repeatedly  made  with  no  essential  change 
in  form.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  they  are  unimportant  or  unnecessary. 
Rather  it  is  that  routine  decisions  are  concerned  with  recurring  situ- 
ations, those  which  are  necessary  to  keep  the  system  operating  at  a 
given  level  of  output. 

"Strategic  decisions"  deal  with  non-recurring  situations;  they 
generally  affect  a sequence  of  activities  and  usually  involve  a signifi- 
cant amount  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  future.  Such  decisions  may  be 
either!  (a)  the  selection  of  a broad  course  of  action,  ihich  usually 
requires  a marked  change  in  operations;  or  (b)  the  determination  of  the 
means  for  carrying  out  such  a course  of  action.  The  selection  of  a 
course  of  action  may  be  dependent  upon  the  means  available  for  carry- 
ing it  out.  Selection  of  tile  means  of  action  necessitates  a prior  de- 
cision as  to  the  course  of  action  to  be  undertaken. 

Hie  basic  criterion  for  the  evaluation  of  alternatives  must  be  some 
concept  of  efficiency.  An  organized  behavior  system  exists  to  produce 

lsAlthough  there  is  not  complete  agreement  among  writers  in  the 
field,  the  selection  of  "routine”  and  "strategic"  is  particularly 
well  suited  to  this  analysis.  As  should  become  apparent  in  the  dis- 
cussion, routine  decisions  are  similar  to  routinization  and  strategic 
decisions  are  closely  related  to  strategies.  For  an  example  of  other 
categories,  see:  Herbert  A.  Simon,  Tie  New  Science  Managaaent  Decision. 
New  York,  Harper  & Bros.,  19£0,  pp.  5-8. 
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a surplus  of  satisfactions  for  its  maabers  over  what  they  could  secure 
through  individual  action,  The  best  attainable  ratio  of  inputs  to  out- 


of  members  will  direct  efforts  towards  securing  the  roost  favorable 
ratio  between  inputs  and  outputs. 

When  agreement  exists  as  to  the  ends  (or  goals)  and  as  to  the 
means  available  for  attaining  those  goals,  there  is  one  decision  which 
is  consistent  with  optimum  efficiency.  In  such  cases,  the  decision  to 
be  made  is  likely  to  be  routine  in  nature.  When  either  ends  or  means 
are  unknown  or  undecided,  the  decision  will  be  strategic  in  nature,  as 
it  involves  choicer  which  will  affect  the  basic  operations  of  the 
organized  behavior  systaa.^7 

Functions  of  Decision  Centers 

Hie  decision  centers  have  several  important  functions  to  perform 
in  the  operating  structure  of  an  organized  behavior  system. 

One  function  of  the  decision  colters  is  the  establishment  of  input- 


^Whether  the  final  test  of  efficiency  is  "maximizing"  or  "satis- 
ficing" is  not  essential  to  the  present  analysis.  Resolution  of  that 
issue  is  more  a matter  of  establishing  the  "cutoff  points"  for  effic- 
iency-seeking than  anything  else.  If  the  decision  makers  feel  that 
they  have  reached  the  point  of  efficiency,  with  no  room  for  improvement, 
this  is  sufficient.  However,  the  tendency  fOT  ever-increasing  expect- 
ations casts  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  a true  "satisficing"  point. 

17For  a discussion  in  terms  of  business  enterprise,  aee:  Philip 
, Evanston,  Illinois,  Row, 


the  measure  of  efficiency. 
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The  ever-increasing  expectations 


output  relationships.  Uiis  involves  tie  allocation  of  resources 
among  the  various  operations  which  are  to  be  undertaken  within  the 
operating  subsystem.  As  the  members  of  the  system  themselves  represent 
an  input,  tie  allocation  process  must  include  lie  division  of  labor 
and  tie  routLnizatian  of  tasks.  Hie  decision  center  "controls  the 
utilization  of  resources  of  tie  system  es  z whole  in  tile  interest  of 
tile  goal,  and  the  processes  by  which  those  responsible  for  such  de- 
cisions can  count  on  tie  mobilization  of  those  resources  in  tie  inter- 
est of  a goal."18  Hie  fact  that  tie  operative  utilization  of  re- 
sources cannot  be  completely  controlled  from  tie  primary  decision 
center,  except  in  very  small  operating  structures,  necessitates  the 
establishment  of  subsidiary  decision  centers. 

A second  function  of  tie  decision  centers  is  that  of  linking 
tie  operations  and  tie  metiers  who  perform  those  operations  into  an 
operating  structure.  An  operating  structure  once  established  is  not 
permanent.  A change  in  tie  specific  goals  of  the  subsystem  or  in  tie 
resources  of  tie  subsystem  will  require  seme  change  in  tie  operating 
structure,  lie  allocation  of  resources  cannot  be  settled  indefinitely. 

Even  if  there  were  a perfect  organization  with  no  problems,  changes 
in  its  environment  would  soon  create  sane.  But  internal  as  well 
as  external  conditions  generate  change  in  tie  organization,  since 
innovations  instituted  to  solve  one  problem  . . . have  a variety 


1CTnlcott  Parsons,  "Suggestions  for  a Sociological  Approach  to 
tile  Iheory  of  Organizations:  I,"  Administrative  Science  Quarterly. 
Vol.  1,  No.  1 (June,  1956),  p.  66. 
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of  repercussions,  some  of  which  are  likely  to  produce  problems.^9 
Hie  decision  colter  should  be  the  source  of  Initiative  for  changing 
the  structure  to  reflect  operations  within  the  subsystem,  so  as  to 
maintain  and,  if  possible,  increase  efficiency. 

Closely  related  to  the  establishment  of  input-output  relation- 
ships, but  important  enough  to  warrant  separate  attention,  is  a third 
function  of  decision  centers.  Although  the  operating  rye tee.  may  appear 
to  run  Itself  at  times,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  it.  Parsons  and 
Shils  have  referred  to  this  as  the  "integration  process."20  Inputs 
must  be  expended  upon  maintaining  the  relationships  of  the  parts  within 
the  system;  variability  in  the  environmental  situation  tends  to  dis- 
rupt those  relationships.  Additionally,  it  is  necessary  to  control 
tendencies  towards  change  coning  from  within  the  systen. 

A fourth  function  of  decision  centers  is  the  validation  of  de- 
cisions made  at  subsidiary  centers,  if  the  latter  have  been  established. 
This  function  results  from  the  responsibility  for  decisions  reached 
by  subordinate  centers  which  the  occupant  of  a decision  center  owes  to 
his  superior  center.  Hie  absence  of  rejection  implies  the  acceptance 


^^Peter  H.  Blau,  "Formal  Organisation:  Dimensions  of  Analysis," 

Journal  of  Sociology.  Vol.  63,  No.  1 (July,  1957),  p.  67. 


20Taleott  Parsons  and  Edward  A.  Shils  (eds.),  Toward  A General 
Hieorv  of  Action.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Harvard  University  Press, 
1951,  p.  108.  5lso,  see:  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Jr.,  "Behavioral  Management 
Science,"  Management  Science.  Vol.  1,  No.  2 (January,  1955),  pp.  177- 
179,  reprinted  in:  Selected  Readings  in  Management,  ed.  Fremont  Shull, 
Homewood,  Illinois,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1958,  pp.  75-78. 
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of  decisions  made  at  subordinate  centers,  thereby  eliminating  the 
need  for  explicit  approval  of  every  decision. 


In  the  analysis  of  the  operating  subsystem  which  exists  within 
an  organized  behavior  system  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce 
only  those  relationships  which  evolve  directly  from  the  operations  of 
the  system  as  it  is  engaged  in  an  input-output  process.  Operating  re- 
lationships and  tiie  operating  structure,  however,  are  clearly  depend- 
ent upon  the  comnunication  network  and  the  power  structure  tdiich  also 
exist  within  the  organized  behavior  system.  Ihe  interrelationships  be- 
tween the  commmlcatlon  network  and  the  power  structure  have  been  treated 
earlier.  It  is  now  appropriate  to  consider  the  basic  interrelationships 
between  all  three  structures. 

Effective  operations  require  that  certain  members  of  the  system 
(those  tdio  have  been  designated  as  managers)  be  able  to  influence  the 
behavior  of  others  which  is  based  upon  legitimacy,  rewards  and  sanctions 
is  formal  power,  the  use  of  power  requires  comnunication. 

In  general  the  power  of  a member  is  correlated  with  the  amount  of 
inputs  and  outputs  for  which  he  controls  or  influences  allocation. 

Power  over  Inputs  gives  the  member  influence  over  the  assignment  of 
tasks;  i.e. , the  division  of  labor.  The  inputs  tdiich  an  individual  con- 
trols is  an  indication  of  his  ability  to  specify  the  input-output  re- 
lationships for  those  Inputs.  A member's  influence  in  the  allocation 
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of  outputs  Is  directly  related  to  his  ability  to  reward  and  sanction 
tile  behavior  of  others,  which  Is  a source  of  power. 

As  power  includes  not  only  the  ability  to  influence  others,  but 
also  the  ability  to  act  in  given  ways  in  a given  class  of  situations, 
a member's  position  in  the  operating  structure  is  correlated  with  his 
power.  Hie  greater  an  individual's  freedom  of  action  in  the  oper- 
ating structure,  the  greater  his  power  tends  to  be. 

Hie  efficiency  of  the  input-output  system  is  in  part  dependent 
on  the  effectiveness  of  tile  communication  network.  Hie  coordination 
and  direction  of  operations  within  tile  system  requires  the  inter- 
change of  information  between  positions  in  tile  operating  structure. 
Communication  is  necessary  for  conveying  operating  and  instructing  sig- 
nals, which  provide  members  with  the  information  necessary  for  the 
initiation  and  performance  of  assigned  tasks. 

Hie  functioning  of  tile  decision  centers  is  influenced  by  the  flow 
of  information.  Decisions  cannot  be  made  rationally  without  inform- 
ation about  conditions  in  the  environment  and  past  operations,  the  es- 
tablishment of  input-output  relationships  in  particular  must  rely  upon 
feedback,  which  indicates  the  present  level  of  operations  in  tile  system. 

Further  examination  of  the  interrelationships  between  the  oper- 
ating structure,  ccmmunlcatlon  network  and  power  structure  can  be  most 
successfully  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  managerial 
fonctions.  Hie  manager  occupies  a significant  position  in  each  of  these 
structures.  Hie  fonctions  for  tdiich  he  is  responsible  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  three  structures  is  the  subject  of  tile  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  MANAGERIAL  FUNCTIONS 
IN  ORGANIZED  BEHAVIOR  SYSTEMS 

Introduction 

Hie  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a framework — an 
integrated  structure — for  the  analysis  of  managerial  functions  based 
upon  a general  systems  approach.  It  is  tile  final  phase  in  meeting 
the  objective  of  this  study  which  is  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness 
of  a general  systems  approach  to  the  analysis  of  managerial  Amo- 
tions; i.e.,  to  explain  the  activity  of  managing  as  a phenomenon 
common  to  all  systems  at  the  level  of  human  organization. 

The  need  for  such  an  alternative  approach  to  the  analysis  of 
managerial  functions  arises  from  that  are  considered  to  be  the  inher- 
ent limitations  of  the  "traditional  approach,"  or  that  approach  which 
is  followed  by  the  majority  of  current  writers  in  the  field  of  manage- 
ment and  based  upon  the  study  of  managing  in  business  enterprises. 
These  limitations  are:  (l)  the  traditionalists  have  not  distinguished 

between  (a)  true  principles  which  identify  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ships and/or  facts,  and  (b)  collections  of  recommendations  about  what 
practice  should  be;  (2)  the  validity  of  the  "traditional  approach" 
and/or  its  conclusions  has  not  been  demonstrated,  either  logically  or 
empirically;  (3)  the  acceptability  of  the  "traditional  approach"  and 
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its  conclusions  rests  in  large  measure  on  frequent  repetition  by 
writers  in  the  field  and  "coninon  sense";  and  (4)  the  universality  of 
application  sought  by  the  traditionalists  is  retarded  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  approach.* 1 

While  the  general  sy starts  approach  (and  the  analytical  framework 
which  is  to  be  presented  based  on  that  approach)  does  not  overcome  all 
of  the  limitations  attributed  to  the  "traditional  approach,"  it  does 
overcome  most  of  them. 

The  present  analysis  is  not  a specification  of  what  practice 
should  be.  It  is  positivistic;  it  is  designed  to  show  the  activity 
of  managing  as  it  occurs  in  human  organizations.  The  managerial  func- 
tions are  viewed  as  the  complex  effect  in  a cause-and-effect  relation- 
ship, the  cause  being  the  nature  of  human  organizations  and  the  oper- 
ations necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  objectives. 

The  careful  definition  of  terms  and  explicit  statement  of  assump- 
tions have  been  consciously  undertaken  to  permit  examination  of  the 
logical  validity  of  this  analysis.  No  effort  is  made  here  to  demon- 
strate empirical  validity;  that  task  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 
The  possibility  of  empirical  validation  is  advanced,  however,  to  the 
extent  that  the  analysis  provides  a series  of  relevant  hypotheses. 

The  acceptability  of  a general  systems  approach  is  an  individual 
matter,  which  one  must  decide  on  the  basis  of  questions  such  asi  (a) 


^Each  of  these  limitations  is  more  hilly  discussed  above.  Chapter 

I,  pp.  10-14. 
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Is  this  analysis  consonant  with  the  Individual's  experience  in  and 
observation  of  organised  behavior  systems?  (b)  Does  It  represent  a 
more  general  and  more  rigorous  approach  to  the  analysis  of  managerial 
functions?  (c)  Does  it  represent  a more  meaningful  approach?  (d)  Does 
it  provide  a framework  capable  and  worthy  of  further  development? 

with  universal  applicability.  That,  In  essence,  is  its  purpose.  The 
methodology  employed  in  developing  this  framework  has  been  suggested 
by  General  System  Theorists,  who  seek  a General  System  Theory  which 
will  explain  phenomena  common  to  all  systems  of  a given  type  and, 
eventually,  a grand  schema  embracing  all  phenomena  found  in  man's  en- 
vironment and  experience.2 

To  provide  the  foundation  for  a general  systems  approach  to  the 
analysis  of  managerial  functions,  it  has  been  necessary  to  change  the 
base  of  tile  analysis  from  the  level  of  business  enterprise  to  the  level 
of  organized  behavior  systems.  The  relationships  among  elements  (mem- 
bers) of  an  organized  behavior  system  were  separated  into  three 
categories  and  each  was  treated  in  the  context  of  a subsystem  within 
an  organized  behavior  system.  The  character  of  the  ccmninl  cation  sub- 
system, power  subsystem  and  operating  subsystem  is  such  that  certain 
members  occupy  especially  important  positions  in  each.  An  analysis  of 
managerial  functions  must  encompass  an  Integration  of  these  three  sub- 
systems, for  generally  such  members  are  "managers." 


zAbove,  Chapter  II,  ; 
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The  Managerial  Functions 
Identification  of  Managers 

The  simplest  (and  sometimes  encountered)  way  to  identify  those 
members  of  an  organized  behavior  system  who  are  managers  Is  to  say 
that  "a  manager  is  any  Individual  who  performs  the  functions  of  a 
manager."  This  is,  however,  to  beg  the  question!  The  descriptive 
truth  of  such  a statement  cannot  be  argued,  but  its  value  In  analysis 
Is  nil. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  identify  those  members  of  a sys- 
tem who  are  managers  apart  from  any  reference  to  the  managerial 
functions.  It  Is  only  after  Identification  of  those  manbers  who  are 
managers  that  the  analysis  of  managerial  functions  can  begin.  In 
other  words,  the  first  step  is  to  identify  "managers";  tile  second  is 
to  analyze  that  they  do  because  they  are  managers. 

A "manager"  is  any  member  of  an  organized  behavior  system  who: 

1.  is  recognized  by  other  members  of  the  system  as  hav- 
ing the  power  to  prescribe  group  goals  and  the  methods 
for  attaining  those  goals: 

2.  is  responsible  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  group 

3.  is  responsible  for  more  work  than  one  member  can  perform 
(l.e.,  who  has  subordinates  responsible  to  him  for  tile 
performance  of  assigned  tasks); 

4.  makes  decisions  which  influence  the  behavior  of 
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others;  and 

S.  has  the  ability  to  enforce  his  decisions  through  re- 
wards and  sanctions. 

Classification  of  Functions 

Any  specification  of  the  managerial  functions  is  a cataloging 
process.  Those  individuals  who  are  managers  perform  a vast  number 
of  separately  identifiable  tasks  in  the  process  of  managing.  The 
"functions"  are  classes  into  which  similar  and  closely  related  tasks 
are  grouped.  Thus,  each  function  refers  to  a wide  range  of  tasks. 

In  constructing  an  analysis  of  managerial  functions  based  upon 
a general  systems  approach,  two  alternatives  arc  open.  One  is  to 
assume  that  tile  generally  accepted  managerial  functions  are  a "correct” 
classification  of  the  tasks  performed  by  managers  in  their  managerial 
role.  The  other  is  to  assume  that  tills  is  not  so  and  to  seek  a new 
classification  of  managerial  functions. 

The  first  alternative  is  adopted  here.  Although  the  "traditional 
approach"  to  tile  analysis  is  rejected,  the  classification  of  functions 
developed  from  that  approach  is  considered  to  be  basically  sound. 

There  is  genera],  but  not  complete,  agreement  among  writers  in  the  field 
of  management  on  how  to  classify  the  tasks  which  managers  must  perform. 
Various  writers  have  adopted  different  major  classes  into  which  to 
divide  these  tasks.3  As  this  procedure  is  mainly  a matter  of  analytical 


3Among  the  classifications  currently  popular,  the  fallowing  are 


ivenience,  it  is  doubtful 


any  one  classification  will 
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accepted  unanimously. 

The  classification  utilized  in  this  analysis  involves  four 
classes:  "planning,"  "organizing,"  "directing"  and  "controlling." 

These  functions  are  deduclble  from  the  nature  of  tile  managerial  jobs 
i.e.,  the  functions  may  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  job  of 
a "manager"  explicit  in  the  definition  given  above. 

The  framework  of  analysis  to  be  presented  is  a demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  those  managerial  functions  in  the  context  of  an  or- 
ganized behavior  system.  It  represents  an  examination  of  organized 
behavior  systems  (including  tile  conmunication,  power  and  operating 
subsysteos)  to  establish  how  and  why  tile  managerial  functions  are  fund- 


(1)  planning,  organizing,  and  controlling  (Ralph  C.  Davis,  T 

Fundamentals  of  Top  Management.  New  York,  Harper  & Bros.,  1951,  p.  14; 
also:  Dalton  McFarland,  M - . . . 

York,  The  Macmillan  C-  ~ 


(2)  planning,  organizing,  directing,  and  controlling  (Michael  J. 
Jueius  and  William  E.  Schlender,  Elements  of  Managerial  Action. 
Homewood,  Illinois,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1960,  pp.  4-5); 


(3)  planning,  organizing,  actuating,  and  controlling  (George  R. 
Terry,  Principles  of  Management,  3rd  ed.,  Homewood,  Illinois,  Richard 
D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1960,  pp.  27-29); 


(4)  planning,  organizing,  leading,  and  controlling  (William  H. 
Newman  and  Charles  E.  Sumer,  Jr.,  The  Process  of  Management.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1961,  pp.  10-11); 

(5)  planning,  or^nizing,  staffing,  directing,  and  controlling 
(Harold  Koontz  and  Cyril  O'Donnel,  Principles  of  Management.  2nd  ed.. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  19S9,  pp.  S5-38). 
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amental  to  tile  maintenance!  growth  and  survival  of  systems.  In  tills 
way,  the  analysis  of  managerial  functions  is  built  upon  a general 
structure.  The  generality  of  the  analysis  may  be  reduced  through  appli- 
cation to  specific  types  of  organised  behavior  systems. 

The  Planning  Function 

The  function  of  planning  includes  those  activities  vdiich  stem 
from  the  manager's  power  to  prescribe  group  goals  and  the  methods  for 
attaining  these  goals.  "Planning"  is  the  selection  (from  among  altern- 
atives) and  establishment  of  group  goals  and  the  methods  for  attaining 
those  goals.  It  is  decision-making  regarding  future  broad  courses  of 
action  and  means  for  Implementing  courses  of  action.  It,  therefore, 

Is  concerned  with  the  basic  determination  of  Input-output  relationships, 
which  establish  the  operations  which  will  be  undertaken  within  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  planning  function  is  directly  relevant  to  systemic  goals, 
growth  and  survival  of  By stems,  decision  centers  and  Input-output  re- 
lationships, routlnization  of  tasks,  and  Interpretation  and  summary  of 
information. 

Systemic  Goals 

The  systemic  goals  of  aU  organised  behavior  systems  are  growth  and 
survival.  These  two  goals  are  based  upon  the  expectations  of  members 
concerning  their  association  with  an  organised  behavior  system.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  general  or  universal  goals,  every  organised  behavior  system 
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will  evidence  behavior  directed  towards  the  attainment  of  goals  based 
upon  tie  specific  system  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  its  exist- 

Theae  specific  systemic  goals,  although  varying  from  system  to 
system,  will  relate  to  tile  provision  of  some  good  and/or  service, 
broadly  defined,  lie  output  of  a specific  organised  behavior  system 
represents  its  overt  goal;  behavior  within  the  system  will  be  directed 
towards  the  production  and  distribution  of  that  good  and/or  service. 

Hie  output  of  tie  specific  system  will  be  exchanged  at  the  bound- 
ary of  tile  system  or  "consumed"  by  the  members  of  tile  system  them- 
selves. Most  organised  behavior  cystous  are  designed  to  produce  an  out- 
put wnich  is  exchanged  at  tile  boundary.  In  the  exchange  process,  tile 
system  receives  inputs  and/or  units  of  exchange,  idiich  are  needed  to 
provide  satisfactions  for  members  and  to  continue  operations,  there- 
fore, the  product  of  the  exchange  must  be  sufficient  to  reword  inputs 
for  previous  operations  and  to  Insure  a continuing  supply  of  inputs  to 
the  system. 

Some  organised  behavior  systems  do  not  rely  upon  the  exchange  of 
outputs  at  the  boundary;  rather  their  output  ia  designed  for  consumption 
by  tile  members  of  the  system  Itself.  Purely  social  organisations,  whose 
goal  is  to  satisfy  tile  social  needs  of  its  members,  are  of  this  type. 

Hie  managerial  function  of  planning  includes  those  activities 
necessary  to  the  formulation  of  the  specific  goals  of  the  organised  be- 
havior system  or  one  of  its  subsystems.  Hie  responsibility  for  goals 
is  not  limited  to  the  central  manager  at  the  nucleus;  intermediate 
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are  concerned  with  interpreting  the  subgoals  of  their  subsystems  and 
factoring  these  into  subgoals  for  the  individual  members. 

Growth  and  Survival  of  Systems 

The  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  the  system's  capacity  for 
action  requires  planning  in  the  form  of  decision  making  concerning  the 
future.  Flans  for  the  replacement  and  acquisition  of  resources  are 
fundamental  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  system,  this  includes 
provisions  for  the  attraction  of  new  members  to  the  system  to  replace 
members  who  leave  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  the  system . 

The  selection  of  strategies,  or  combinations  of  activities  to  be 
undertaken  within  the  system,  is  part  of  the  planning  function. 
Strategies  relevant  to  each  of  the  systemic  goals  are  necessary.  De- 
cisions must  be  made  regarding  the  way  in  which  efforts  to  expand  the 
capacity  for  action  or  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  system  will 
be  pursued.  That  the  organized  behavior  system  may  be  the  subject  of 
attacks,  or  threats  of  encroachment  from  other  systems,  requires 
strategies  which  provide  courses  of  action  for  repulsing  those  attacks 
or  mitigating  their  impact  upon  the  functioning  of  the  system.  A man- 
ager will  try  to  select  those  strategies  which  are  most  likely  to  favor 
the  broadest  choice  in  the  future  and  which  will  strengthen  the  system 
there  it  is  weakest. 

the  primary  source  of  growth  and  survival  is  in  the  response  to 
changes  in  the  environment.  Because  an  organized  behavior  system  exists 
in  a changing  environment  the  manager  requires  a continuous  flow  of 


iditions  in  the  environment.  Planning  must  be 
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related  to  changes  in  the  environment  so  as  to  enhance  growth  through 
flexibility  within  the  system  and  to  favor  survival  throu^i  stability 
within  the  system. 

The  need  for  flexibility,  or  the  capacity  for  relatively  prompt 
and  effective  responses  to  change,  varies  with  proximity  to  the  nucleus 
of  an  organised  behavior  system.  The  nucleus  and  those  portions  im- 
mediately around  the  nucleus  are  the  source  of  change  in  the  system. 
Therefore,  they  require  the  greatest  flexibility.  As  flexibility  is 
antithetical  to  stability  and  specialization,  the  nucleus  will  tend  to 
be  relieved  of  those  non-managerlal  activities  which  require  special- 
isation. The  greater  the  distance  from  the  nucleus,  the  greater  the 
degree  of  specialisation. 

Establishment  of  Input-Output  Relationships 

The  selection  of  specific  goals  and  the  provisions  for  growth  and 
survival  are  part  of  the  broader  task  of  establishing  input-output  re- 
lationships. The  managerial  function  of  planning  may  be  interpreted 
as  one  of  deciding  how  the  system  will  produce  the  satisfactions  its 
members  anticipate.  The  basic  determination  is  reflected  in  the  specific 
goals  of  the  organized  behavior  systaa  which,  in  turn,  are  the  primary 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  outputs  cdiich  the  system  will 
produce.  In  establishing  input-output  relationships,  the  manager 
conmits  present  resources  to  future  expectations.  It  is  a chain  pro- 
cess: inputs  allocated  in  a given  way  and  converted  through  determined 
processes  will  produce  an  output  which  represents  the  overt  goals  of  the 
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systems;  the  attainment  of  those  goals  through  the  exchange  or  con- 
sumption of  outputs  Hill  yield  the  satisfactions  members  of  the  sys- 

The  establishment  of  input-output  relationships  may  require  either 
strategic  or  routine  decisions.  Routine  decisions  are  those  which  must 
be  made  repeatedly  and  which  can  be  made  in  essentially  the  same  form 
each  time  a decision  is  necessary.  Strategic  decisions  result  in 
marked  changes  of  behavior  within  the  system  and  by  their  very  nature 
are  not  repetitive. 

The  position  of  a manager  in  an  organized  behavior  system  will 
influence  the  proportion  of  strategic  to  routine  decisions  that  he  is 
responsible  for  making,  file  closer  to  the  nucleus  the  larger  the  nun- 
ber  of  strategic  decisions  which  the  manager  will  make.  Every  strategic 
decision  establishes  parameters  which  will  be  taken  into  account  in  sub- 
sidiary decision-making.  These  parameters  limit  the  possibilities  open 
to  subsidiary  managers  when  they  undertake  the  planning  function. 

Risks  and  assumptions  are  unavoidable  in  establishing  input-output 
relationships,  file  acceptance  of  Inputs  is  predicated  upon  assumptions 
regarding:  (l)  the  ability  of  the  system  to  process  Inputs;  (Z)  the 

ability  to  exchange  outputs;  and  (3)  the  ability  of  outputs  to  ulti- 
mately provide  satisfactions  for  members  of  the  system.  These  assump- 
tions ore  applicable  Irrespective  of  the  location  of  the  manager  within 
the  organized  behavior  system.  Processing  of  inputs  always  implies  an 
assumption  as  to  the  continuity  of  operations.  The  exchange  of  outputs 
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ia  Involved  either  as  a final  (boundary)  exchange  or  as  an  internal 
exchange;  In  both  situations,  the  future  supply  of  Inputs  Is  depend- 
ent upon  outputs.  Failure  to  produce  satisfactions  which  meet  Hie 
expectations  of  members  threatens  the  survival  of  the  system  or  sub- 
system, at  least  in  its  present  form. 

Routinization  of  Tasks 

Ihe  routinization  of  tasks  is  an  aspect  of  the  planning  function. 
Routinization  is  the  determination  of  guides  for  the  behavior  of  sub- 
ordinates. When  communicated  within  the  system  they  are  in  the  form 
of  instructing  signals,  the  extent  to  which  the  instructing  signal 
is  structured  is  a function  of  (1)  the  point  in  the  organized  behavior 
system  there  it  is  formulated,  (2)  the  importance  of  the  activity 
governed  by  the  instructing  signal  to  the  total  operations  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  (3)  the  regularity  with  which  the  subject  of  the  instruction 

If  the  routinization  is  highly  structured,  with  every  detail  pro- 
vided for  and  an  exact  sequence  of  acts  established,  it  provides  a 
procedure  with  little,  if  any,  roam  far  deviation.  Loosely  structured 
routinization  results  in  policy  formulation;  policies  allow  room  for  in- 
terpretation, while  still  serving  as  a guide  to  the  behavior  of  sub- 

Intemretation  and  Summary  of  Information 

Hie  planning  function  is  very  closely  related  to  the  interpretation 
and  suninary  of  messages  moving  through  the  organised  behavior  system. 
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Decision-making  occurs  upon  the  receipt  of  some  message;  it  necessi- 
tates combining  information  derived  from  messages  received  from  vari- 
ous sources;  it  results  in  the  transmission  of  further  messages.4 

Planning  depends  upon  the  analysis,  interpretation  and  evaluation 
of  information.  The  establishment  of  goals,  determination  of  courses 
of  action  and  selection  of  means  for  implementing  courses  of  action 
all  require  information  about  activities  within  the  system  and  condi- 
tions within  tiie  environment.  Severe  changes  in  environmental  condi- 
tions may  necessitate  changing  the  specific  goals  of  a system.  Environ- 
mental changes  may  mean  that  inputs  formerly  available  are  no  longer 
obtainable;  this  will  force  re-evaluation  of  the  established  input- 
output  relationships  within  the  syston.  The  follure  of  previous  plans 
to  provide  satisfaction  equal  to  the  expectations  of  members  will  pro- 
vide the  impetus  for  seeking  new  input-output  relationships. 

Ihe  Organising  Function 

Responsibility  for  more  work  than  one  member  can  perform  requires 
a variety  of  managerial  activities  which  may  be  classified  as  "organ- 
izing." This  function  is  primarily  one  of  acquisition  and  allocation 
of  resources,  as  specified  in  the  plan,  and  the  establishment  of  formal 


^The  new  messages  which  are  sent  will  probably  constitute  oper- 
ating or  instructing  signals.  Hie  issuance  of  such  signals  is  more  a 
port  of  the  "directing"  function  than  the  planning  function  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  treated  in  the  discussion  of  direction.  Below,  p.  150. 
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relationships  within  the  organized  behavior  system  and/or  its  sub- 
systems, It  Involves  the  development  of  tile  formal  cosmunication 
network,  tile  formal  power  structure  and  the  operating  structure,  to 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  goals  and  fulfillment  of  plans. 

The  basic  managerial  activities  Included  in  the  organizing  function 
are:  (1)  the  specification  of  tasks  to  be  performed;  (2)  the  recruit- 

ment and/or  assignment  of  members  to  perform  those  tasks  or  groups  of 
tasks;  (3)  the  establishment  of  relationships  among  members;  and  (4) 
the  provision  of  resources  (non-human  inputs)  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  tasks. 

The  nature  of  the  organizing  function  is  most  clearly  analyzed 
through  a consideration  of  the  operating  structure,  power  structure, 
coranunication  structure,  and  the  growth  and  survival  of  systems. 


Operating  Structure 

Hie  operating  structure  is  the  primordial  structure.  Analytic- 
ally, the  creation  of  the  power  and  eocmuni cation  structures  are 
secondary,  as  the  formation  of  power  and  coammication  relationships 


5Analytically  formal  relationships  are  the  only  type  which  can 
be  established.  Informal  relationships  are  spontaneous  in  nature; 
they  are  formed,  rather  than  established.  To  Include  Informal  relation- 
ships in  tiie  "organizing"  function  would  be  to  treat  them  as  formal. 

If  one  wishes  to  do  so,  he  may  consider  the  informal  structure  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  formal.  The  basic  differences  are  in  the  power 
structure.  Power-holders  in  the  informal  structure  possess  informal, 
rather  than  formal,  power,  this  procedure  may  be  tested  by  assuming 
that  the  "leader”  of  the  informal  group  is  the  "manager"  of  that  group. 
If  the  informal  group  has  permanence,  the  leader  will  be  a manager  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  term. 
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are  in  large  part  determined  by  the  operating  relationships  which  con- 
stitute the  operating  structure. 

Hie  throughput  of  gutter  is  the  basic  source  for  the  structuring 
of  relationships  within  the  systan,  as  it  is  the  conversion  of  inputs 
and  distribution  of  outputs  which  ultimately  result  in  the  provision 
of  satisfactions  to  meet  the  expectations  of  members.*’  therefore, 
the  logical  starting  point  in  the  formation  of  relationships  among  mem- 
bers of  the  system  is  with  those  relationships  necessary  to  the  input- 
output  relationships  developed  under  the  planning  function . 

The  operating  relationships  link  operations  and  the  members  who 
perform  those  operations  into  an  operating  structure,  the  allocation 
of  tasks  and  resources  to  members  cannot  be  completely  controlled  from 
the  nucleus  of  an  organized  behavior  system,  except  in  very  small  sys- 
tems. The  force  which  requires  the  creation  of  subsidiary  decision 
centers  and  secondary  allocations  is  the  limit  of  one  mauber's  capacity 


The  factoring  of  the  specific  systemic  goals  into  subgoals  which 
are  assigned  to  operating  units  specifies  the  functions  of  those  units 
in  relation  to  the  total  functioning  of  the  system.  Hie  goal-factoring 


° It  is  recognized  that  in  some  types  of  organized  behavior  sys- 
tems the  relevant  inputs  and  outputs  would  not  be  material  in  nature. 
Some  types  of  systems  are  concerned  with  intangibles,  such  as  creative 
thought,  socialization  or  recreation.  Such  systems  would  involve  "non- 
material throughput."  Analytically,  however,  it  is  easier  to  visual- 
ize a 'throughput  of  matter"  and  that  expression  will  be  used  for 
analytical  convenience. 


process  oust  be  matched  by  a re source- factoring  process,  if  units 
are  to  fulfill  their  functions.  At  each  major  successive  step  in 
the  allocation  process  a decision  center  is  created.  This  decision 
center  is  occupied  by  a manager  tdio  is  responsible  for  another 
secondary  allocation  of  both  goals  and  resources. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  number  of  tasks  to  be  performed 
among  mashers  of  an  organised  behavior  system  requires  tile  division 
of  labor.  The  base  selected  for  tiie  division  of  labor  will  depend 
primarily  upon  the  nature  of  the  output 

In  this  way,  three  processes  occur  simultaneously:  the  alloca- 
tion of  goals;  the  allocation  of  tasks  designed  to  meet  those  goals; 
and  tiie  allocation  of  resources  with  which  to  perform  those  tasks. 

The  development  of  the  operating  structure  requires  both  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  relationships.  Horizontal  relationships  link  mem- 
bers in  a work- flow  or  in  the  Joint  production  of  output.  In  tiie  work- 
flow  kind  of  horizontal  relationship  the  output  of  each  member  moves 
to  the  next,  who  performs  certain  operations  before  passing  it  onto  tiie 
next,  and  so  on.^  In  the  joint  output  kind  of  horizontal  relationship 
the  interdependence  is  such  that  the  total  output  depends  upon  each 
member  completing  his  share  of  tiie  output.  Vertical  relationships  link 


on ships  are  not  as  easily  identified  wi' 
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members  in  the  operating  syb system  to  a manager  who  holds  formal  power. 
Power  Structure 

The  vertical  relationships,  although  part  of  the  operating  struc- 
ture, are  maintained  through  the  possession  of  formal  power  by  the  mem- 
ber holding  the  superordinate  position.  The  manager,  vho  is  responsible 
for  foe  quantity  and  quality  of  coordinated  group  effort,  seeks  to  in- 
fluence foe  behavior  of  his  subordinates  in  foe  performance  of  tasks 
necessary  to  foe  accomplishment  of  goals. 

The  vertical  relationships  link  the  formal  power-holders  into 
a hierarchy  of  power  positions.  The  need  for  these  positions  within 
foe  organized  behavior  syatan  arises  from  creation  of  an  operating 
structure  which  requires  foe  allocation  of  tasks  through  foe  division 
of  labor.  The  task-allocation  process  requires  a power-allocation 
process.  The  assignment  of  tasks  to  members  of  the  system  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  delegation  of  power  to  perform  those  tasks. 

Insofar  as  foe  members  involved  are  managers  (those  tasks  include 
responsibility  for  foe  performance  of  others)  it  is  necessary  that  they 
possess  formal  power  to  influence  (direct  and  control)  foe  behavior  of 
other  members  in  foe  system. 

The  power  relationships  which  link  members  of  the  system  into  a 
formal  power  structure  are  established  through  foe  decentralization  of 
formal  power.  Starting  at  foe  nucleus  of  foe  organized  behavior  systea. 


successive  delegations  of  power  are  made  to  members  of  foe  system, 
bers  of  foe  system  at  the  fringe  will  be  the  ultimate  subordinates. 
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lacking  formal  power  to  influence  the  behavior  of  other  members  of 
the  system. 

Hie  exercise  of  the  power  relationship  is  directly  related  to  the 
input-output  relationships  upon  which  the  operating  structure  is  based. 
Control  over  inputs  is  likely  to  determine  the  number  of  subordinates 
a manager  has;  control  over  outputs  provides  the  means  for  rewarding 
behavior  of  subordinates  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  intentions  of 
the  power-holder.® 

Comminication  Network 

Hie  organizing  function  of  managers  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
specification  of  operating  and  power  relationships,  the  establishment 
of  comminication  relationships. 

Hie  network  of  comminication  relationships  provides  a structure 

system.  Hie  members  of  the  system  must  be  linked  for  comminication 
purposes;  it  is  only  through  comminication  that  power  and  operating 
relationships  may  be  exercised. 

Earlier  it  has  been  stated  that  the  communication  network  will 
not  be  completely  co-extensive  with  the  power  and/or  operating  structures. 
All  members  of  the  system  who  are  linked  through  these  latter  types  of 


®A  rough  approximation  of  the  power  which  a member  possesses  may 
be  made,  therefore,  based  upon  the  number  of  members  whose  behavior 
he  controls  (directly  and  indirectly)  and  the  amount  of  resources  for 
which  he  controls  or  Influences  allocation. 
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relationships  must  perforce  be  linked  in  corresponding  conmunication 
relationships.  However,  some  conmunication  relationships  parallel 
horizontal  operating  relationships  which  do  not  Involve  power  relation- 
ships (which  parallel  vertical  operating  relationships).  Additionally, 
conmunication  relationships  in  some  cases  will  be  used  to  link  formal 
power-holders  vertically  without  including  all  intermediate  power- 

A chain  of  conmunication  relationships  has  been  referred  to  as 
a "channel."  Viewed  in  its  totality,  the  conmunication  network  is 
based  upon  numerous  channels  which  are  designed  for  the  transmission 
of  various  types  of  messages.  Certain  members  within  the  channel  will 
be  responsible  for  the  storage,  sunmarizatlon.  Interpretation  and/or 
collection  of  information.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  the  only  oper- 
ation assigned  to  some  members  will  be  cosmunicatlve  ones;  l.e. , the 
basic  inputs  and  outputs  relevant  to  their  tasks  will  be  messages. 

Another  consideration  in  the  establishment  of  the  conmunication 
network  is  that  of  providing  for  the  minimization  of  noise  and  distort- 
ion. Noise  may  be  reduced  through  providing  clear  channels  of  conmuni- 
catlon  which  link  members  of  the  system  through  a mint mum  number  of 
intermediary  members.  Distortion  may  be  reduced  through  the  provision 
of  channels  which  by-pass  certain  power-holders  without  reducing  their 
effectiveness  in  the  operation  of  the  system.  The  elimination  of  dis- 
tortion is  especially  important  in  connection  with  the  channels  of 
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Growth  .and  Survival  of  Systran 

Hie  structures  which  are  established  in  the  organised  behavior 
system  through  performance  of  the  managerial  function  of  organising 
have  a significant  effect  upon  the  systan's  ability  to  grow  and 

Increases  in  the  system's  capacity  for  action  (growth)  requires 
an  adjustment  of  the  structures  within  the  organised  behavior  system. 
Growth  changes  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  system.  Hie  in- 
fluence of  growth  upon  the  organised  behavior  system's  structures  may 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  principles  of  growth.9 

Prom  the  principle  of  non-proportional  change  it  is  clear  that 
structural  compensation  must  be  made  for  increases  in  capacity.  Meat 
bers  cannot  be  added  to  the  existing  structures  without  changing  the 
existing  relationships  within  the  system.  Hie  proportion  of  activities 
necessary  to  keep  the  organised  behavior  system  operating  will  in- 
crease with  growth. 

Hiis  condition  leads  to  the  formation  of  "staff"  and  "service" 
units  which  are  designed  to  solve  and/or  avoid  the  problaas  attending 
growth.  Staff  and  service  units  are  specialised  subsystems  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  activities  fundamental  to  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  system.  Hiey  will  be  established  to  relieve  Idle  remainder 
of  tiie  organised  behavior  system  of  those  activities  which  are  essential 
to  the  survival  of  the  system,  but  not  directly  connected  with  the 

9Hiesc  have  been  discussed  in  detail  above,  Chapter  III,  pp.  63-68. 


throughput  of  matter. 

For  example,  the  attraction  of  new  members  to  an  organized  be- 
havior system  to  increase  or  maintain  the  capacity  for  action  may  be 
assigned  to  a personnel  department.  A department  specialising  in 
Idle  performance  of  this  task  can  perform  it  for  the  system  as  a vhole, 
eliminating  the  need  for  each  operating  subsystem  to  do  so. 

The  principle  of  cumulation  stresses  the  need  for  continuing 
review  of  the  structures  within  the  system.  At  the  present  form 
of  the  system  is  a reflection  of  previous  growth,  the  relationships 
existing  at  any  given  time  are  to  some  extent  based  upon  conditions 
which  are  no  longer  pertinent  to  the  functioning  of  the  system.  Recog- 
nition of  this  will  direct  efforts  to  adjusting  the  structure  to  re- 
flect current  needs. 

Hie  principle  of  adjustment  to  variability  will  also  be  reflected 
in  the  organising  function.  It  may  imply  adjusting  new  elements  to 
the  structure  of  the  system  or  adjusting  the  structure  to  the  new 
elements.  Hie  course  of  action  pursued  will  depend  upon  the  over-all 
size  of  tiie  organized  behavior  system  and  the  technology  applicable 
to  the  operations  of  the  system.  Hie  larger  Ihe  system  and  the  more 
tiie  applicable  technology  limits  variability,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  elements  will  be  adjusted  to  structure. 

Survival  of  the  system  is  dependent  upon  the  structuring  of  re- 


lationships within  the  organized  behavior  aystan.  In  organizing  the 
manager  must  seek  to  balance  flexibility  with  stability.  Excessive 
specialization  and/or  an  imbalance  of  structure  may  lead  to  pathological 
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conditions.  Hie  importance  of  balance  will  serve  to  restrain  the  In- 
clination towards  specialization,  which  reduces  the  ability  of  the 
system  to  respond  to  changes  in  the  environment. 

Hie  Directing  Function 

Certain  activities,  which  result  frcm  the  manager's  responsi- 
bility for  decision-making  and  his  responsibility  for  more  work  than 
one  member  can  perform,  are  classified  under  the  function  "directing." 
"Directing"  is  influencing  the  behavior  of  others  in  tile  execution 
of  plans.  In  terms  of  superior-subordinate  relationships,  it  is  a 
matter  of  providing  guidance  and  supervision  through  interpretation, 
instruction  and  explanation  of  plans.  Directing  is  essentially  a 
communication  phenomenon.  Through  communication  the  manager  seeks  to 
coordinate  activities  within  the  relationships  established  through  or- 
ganizing and  in  consonance  with  the  plans. 

Influencing  Behavior  of  Subordinates 

In  directing,  tile  manager  will  issue  operating  signals  to  initi- 
ate and/or  terminate  action  by  his  subordinates.  Limits  upon  the 
formal  power  of  the  manager  will  restrict  the  freedom  which  he  has  in 
issuing  operating  signals.  The  signals  have  an  effect  upon  the 
receiver's  possibilities  of  choice. 

Directing  also  includes  the  issuance  of  instructing  signals  which 
are  messages  designed  to  teach  members  of  the  systaa  how  to  interpret 
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operating  signals  which  they  will  later  receive,  that  action  should 
be  taken  upon  receipt  of  various  kinds  of  operating  signals  and  what 
answering  signals  should  be  initiated  during  or  upon  completion  of 
action.  The  effect  of  instructing  signals  is  upon  the  receiver’s 
efficiency  of  action. 

The  standardization  of  instructing  signals  occurs  in  the  planning 
function  in  terms  of  the  formulation  of  policies  and  procedures,  these 
are  coomunicated  to  mashers  of  the  system  to  guide  their  future 
actions.  Once  communicated  they  specify  how  certain  activities  shall 
be  undertaken  within  the  system  or  what  considerations  should  be  given 
before  proceeding  with  action. 

Motivation 

A direction  (operating  or  instructing  signal)  is  more  or  less  in- 
fluential according  to  the  response  it  elicits  from  the  receiver.  The 
measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  signal  is  the  motivation  which  it 
provides  for  subordinates  to  take  (or  not  take)  actions  in  accordance 
with  the  intentions  of  the  sender.  The  motivational  quality  of  the 
message  is  an  indication  of  its  ability  to  stimulate  action. 

In  performing  the  directing  function  the  manager  must,  therefore, 
communicate  more  than  his  intentions.  It  is  also  incumbent  upon  him 
to  communicate  how  the  completion  of  the  desired  action  will  lead  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  individual  member's  goals.  In  some  cases  this 
will  be  implicit  in  the  direction,  eliminating  the  need  for  direct 
specification  of  reward  for  performance.  In  other  cases  it  may  be 
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assumed  by  tile  manager,  but  not  recognized  by  tile  subordinate,  in 
which  case  the  effectiveness  of  the  signal  is  diminished. 

In  some  Instances  members  of  an  organized  behavior  system  may 
voluntarily  seek  to  Imitate  the  model  of  behavior  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly established  by  the  manager.  If  so,  a manager  may  secure 
greater  conformance  to  his  intentions  than  he  anticipates  or  directly 
seeks  to  stimulate.  Such  voluntary  imitation  tends  to  increase  the 
members  identification  with  the  organized  behavior  system  and  the 
stability  of  the  system. 

The  power  of  the  manager  to  reward  to  sanction  tile  behavior  of 
his  subordinates  provides  the  basic  mechanism  for  motivation.  Earlier 
the  necessity  for  tile  possession  of  power  by  certain  members  of  the 
system  has  been  presented.  The  abuse  of  power  by  the  power-holder  will 
reduce  the  over-all  potential  for  survival  of  the  system.  Members  will 
continue  in  association  only  so  long  as  they  anticipate  the  satis- 
faction of  their  goals  through  participation  in  the  system.  The  event- 
ual inability  to  replace  members  will  limit  the  growth  and  survival  of 
tile  system.  Therefore,  the  manager  will  seek  to  avoid  the  abuse  of 
his  power  and  to  promote  his  ability  to  effectively  influence  the  be- 
havior of  his  subordinates.  His  power  to  act  is  dependent  upon  the  sur- 
vival of  the  system;  he  cannot  anticipate  fulfillment  of  his  personal  ex- 
pectations if  the  system  ceases  to  exist. 

Ihe  Controlling  Function 


In  fulfilling  his  responsibility  for  accomplishment  of  group  goals 
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the  manager  must  undertake  that  class  of  activities  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  SB  "controlling."  In  "controlling"  the  manager  seeks  to 
constrain  and  regulate  action  within  the  established  relationships  to 
conform  with  plans.  It  is  assumed  in  controlling  that  the  perform- 
ance of  operations  within  the  system  in  accordance  with  plans  should 
result  in  goal  attainment.  Rewards  and  sanctions  provide  the  manager 
with  the  means  for  controlling  the  behavior  of  members  in  accordance 
with  his  directions. 

Feedback 

Hie  controlling  function  is  mainly  a cormuni cation  phenomenon, 
which  emphasises  the  operation  of  the  feedback  concept.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  "feedback"  is  the  return  of  information  about  the  out- 
put at  one  stage  of  a process  to  an  earlier  stage  so  as  to  influence 
its  actions  and  hence  to  change  the  output  itself. 

Hie  controlling  function  involves  those  activities  necessary  to 
acquiring  information  about  the  output  of  current  activities,  compar- 
ing that  information  with  standards  of  performance  (which  are  derived 
from  the  statement  of  input-output  relationships  and  from  directing), 
and  instituting  corrective  action,  if  necessary. 

Hie  effectiveness  of  the  controlling  function  is  dependent  upon 
the  structure  of  conmunication  relationships  which  has  been  provided 
in  fulfillment  of  the  organising  function.  In  order  to  control,  the 
manager  must  receive  an  inflow  of  messages  concerning  conditions  with- 
in and  without  the  system. 


The  flow  of  messages  to  the  manager  is  designed  to  provide  the 
information  needed  to  evaluate  conditions.  Hie  sumaarisation  and 
interpretation  of  information  and  the  combination  of  messages  from 
various  sources  is  necessary.  The  end  result  of  this  process  is  an 
appraisal  of  current  conditions.  Hie  appraisal  must  then  be  compared 
with  predetermined  standards  to  establish  tile  significant  deviations, 

Ihe  presence  of  significant  deviations  leads  to  the  initiation  of 
corrective  action.  Ihe  apparent  source  of  the  deviations  will  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  corrective  action  to  be  taken.  Failure  of 
action  to  meet  expectations  may  indicate  a weakness  in  planning,  or- 
ganizing or  directing.  As  plans  involve  estimates  of  future  conditions, 
the  misestimation  of  those  conditions  can  be  the  source  of  deviations. 
Deviations  may  result  from  an  improper  structuring  of  processes  within 
the  system  and/or  the  failure  to  obtain  Inputs  in  the  quanity  and 
quality  specified  in  tile  plans,  the  deviations  may  be  a reflection  of 
inadequate  direction,  operating  and  instructing  signals  having  been  too 
weak  to  stimulate  the  intended  action.  Finally,  the  deviations  could 
occur  through  a lag  in  the  flow  of  information  through  the  specified 
channels  so  that  information  reaches  the  manager  only  after  the  devi- 
ations have  reached  significant  dimensions. 

Systemic  Pathology 

In  addition  to  controlling  specific  courses  of  action  underway 
within  the  organised  behavior  system,  the  controlling  function  en- 
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compasses  activities  to  prevent  pathological  conditions  from  destroy- 
ing the  system.  The  controlling  function  includes  giving  attention 
to  these  types  of  malfunctioning  and  instituting  action  to  stem  their 

As  an  organised  behavior  systaa  grows  the  necessity  for  holding 
it  together  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  problems  facing  the 
managers  in  the  system.  A rate  of  growth  must  be  maintained  which  is 
such  that  adjustments  can  be  made  to  increases  in  capacity  vhile  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  equilibrium  within  the  system.  Otherwise 
the  system  may  disintegrate  even  though  it  is  experiencing  growth. 

Maintenance  and  reinforcement  of  the  structure  of  the  system  is 
necessary,  with  or  without  growth.  An  organized  behavior  system 
seldom  exists  In  a static  environment.  Changes  in  the  environment 
necessitate  maintaining  the  systemic  structure  vhile  adjusting  to  these 
changes.  Even  if  there  were  no  changes  in  the  environment,  it  would 
still  be  necessary  to  control  tendencies  within  the  system  to  drift 
from  established  relationships. 

Feedback  about  power  relationships  is  necessary  to  detect  the  de- 
velopment of  internal  conflicts  or  attempts  by  a member  to  unduly  in- 
crease his  power  position.  Either  eventuality  is  generally  an  indica- 
tion of  weaknesses  in  the  direction  process. 

Providing  for  feedback  loops  independent  of  foe  power  structure 
is  necessitated  by  the  potentiality  for  noise  and/or  distortion  then 
coaanunication  channels  are  co-terminus  with  power  chains.  Independent 


loops  reduce  the  potential  for  interference  with  the  content  of  messages 


and  may  also  reduce  tile 
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time  required  for  communication. 

Conclusions 

Hie  preceding  discussion  represents  a framework  for  tile  analysis 
of  managerial  functions  based  upon  a general  systems  approach.  An 
analysis  of  functions  should  be  concerned  with  "what"  and  "why"  and 
not  with  "how."  The  anphasis  has  been  upon  what  functions  are  incum- 
bent upon  tile  managerial  position  and  why  they  are  so. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  the  "how"  aspect.  How  a 
manager  performs  his  functions  represents  the  utilisation  of  tech- 
niques. Generalizing  about  techniques  is  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  study.  The  techniques  which  a manager  will  employ  in  performing 
the  managerial  functions  are  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  organ- 
ized behavior  system  of  idlieh  he  is  a member.  The  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem, including  the  character  of  its  members,  its  specific  goals,  its 
environment  and  its  input-output  processes,  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  specifying  the  appropriate  techniques. 

The  framework  presented  has  tended  to  emphasize  the  multiplicity 
of  relationships  whldi  will  occur  in  organized  behavior  systems. 

These  relationships  are  of  two  types:  those  which  link  inputs  and 
outputs,  and  those  which  link  members  in  the  system.  Relationships 
among  members  originate  for  three  purposes:  coumunicatlon,  power  and 
operation.  The  establishment  of  relationships  is  part  of  the  planning 
and  organizing  functions. 

The  directing  and  controlling  functions  are  relatively  less  com- 
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plex  than  the  planning  and  organizing  functions  from  the  analytical 
viewpoint.  Hiis  is  not  to  imply  that  directing  subordinates  by  in- 
fluencing their  behavior  or  that  controlling  activities  within  the  sys- 
tem are  simple.  Rather  it  Is  a recognition  of  the  nature  of  these 
functions.  Hie  way  in  which  a manager  seeks  to  motivate  his  sub- 
ordinates, however,  is  one  of  technique  not  function.  Likewise,  the 
controlling  function  is  largely  a matter  of  selecting  the  techniques 
for  executing  that  function.  Analytically,  controlling  is  a process 
which  relies  upon  the  use  of  information  supplied  through  feedback 
circuits  to  constrain  and  regulate  action  within  the  system. 

Hie  functions  of  a manager  are  considered  to  be  implicit  in  human 
organizations;  whenever  people  are  organized  to  attain  some  objective 
the  need  for  managing  is  present.  Furthermore,  all  managers  will  per- 
form the  same  functions,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  specific 
organized  behavior  system  or  their  position  within  that  system.  Hie 
proportion  of  their  attention  that  is  given  to  various  functions  will, 
however,  vary.  Hie  size  of  the  systan,  the  nature  of  its  inputs  and 
outputs,  and  the  position  of  the  manager  in  relation  to  the  total  sys- 
tem will  govern  the  relative  importance  of  each  function  to  the  total 
contribution  of  a manager  to  the  success  of  the  system. 

Hie  managerial  functions  have  been  presented  in  that  is  considered 
to  be  their  natural  sequence  of  occurrence — planning,  organizing,  di- 
recting and  controlling.  Hiis  is  possible  both  analytically  and 
operationally,  if  only  one  sequence  of  managerial  behavior  is  examined. 
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In  an  organized  behavior  system  a manager  performs  all  of  these  func- 
tions and  without  any  significant  distinction  between  functions . Hie 
nature  of  organized  behavior  systems,  the  managerial  positions  in 
those  systems  and  tile  functions  thanselves  are  such  that  a very  great 
degree  of  interdependence  exists  among  the  functions.  A natural 
separation  of  functions  does  not  exist  and  any  analysis  of  managerial 
functions  must  therefore  rely  upon  an  artificial  classification  of  the 
relevant  tasks. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY  AND  CCNCLUSICMS 
Objective  of  This  Study 

Hie  objective  of  tills  study  has  been  to  demonstrate  the  use- 
fulness of  a general  systans  approach  to  the  analysis  of  managerial 
functions.  Utilising  tile  methodology  of  General  System  Theory,  this 
study  was  designed  to  provide  an  explanation  of  the  activity  of 
managing  In  the  context  of  a phenomenon  cannon  to  all  systems  at  the 
level  of  human  organization. 

General  System  Theory  was  proposed  in  1950  as  a new  discipline 
tdiich  would  be  concerned  with  the  formulation  and  deduction  of  those 
principles  tdiich  are  valid  for  systans  in  general.  The  purpose  of 
General  Syston  Theory  is  to  develop  a science  using  cannon  elanents 
found  in  all  systems  as  a starting  place.  The  nature  of  the  Iheory  is 
such  that  it  strives  to  form  a bridge  between  the  highly  specialised 
theories  of  specific  disciplines  and  tile  highly  generalised  theory  of 
pure  mathematics.  In  search  of  such  a discipline,  all  areas  of  man's 
experience  and  environment  are  within  the  scope  of  General  System 
Theory.  The  development  of  a General  System  Theory  may  be  based  upon: 
(l)  the  identification  of  those  phenomena  common  to  all  systems  and 
the  formulation  of  general  system  laws  which  explain  the  operation  of 
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these  phenomena;  or  (2)  the  classification  of  all  systems  into  a 
hierarchy  of  systems  based  upon  the  complexity  of  the  systemic 
elements  and  tile  development  of  an  analysis  for  all  phenomena  which 
occur  at  each  level. 

The  fundamental  assumption  of  this  study  has  been  that  the  activ- 
ity of  managing  is  implicit  wherever  one  encounters  people  organized 
to  attain  some  objective.  A body  of  knowledge,  which  may  be  referred 
to  as  "management,"  has  evolved  which  attanpts  to  explain  "managing," 
the  process  of  getting  things  done  through  others. 

The  currently  widely-accepted  analysis  of  managerial  functions  is 
the  result  of  efforts,  primarily  by  academicians,  to  describe  and 
analyze  the  work  vdiich  distinguishes  managers  from  non-managers.  Be- 
cause of  the  similarity  in  their  approach,  current  work  in  the  area  has 
been  termed  the  "traditional  approach." 

The  "traditional  approach"  begins  by  asking  (and  attempting  to 
answer)  questions  such  as:  (l)  ldiat  is  management;  (2)  vho  is  a manager; 

and  (s)  idiat  functions  do  managers  perform?  The  analysis  is  -then  based 
upon  the  study  of  business  enterprise  and  the  influence  of  the  business 
environment  permeates  the  entire  presentation.  The  traditionalists 
maintain,  however,  that  their  analysis  is  capable  of  universal  applica- 
tion; i.e.,  the  managerial  functions  will  be  identifiable  and  the 
principles  of  management  will  be  operable  in  any  type  of  organization. 

The  need  for  an  alternative  approach  to  tile  analysis  of  managerial 
functions  arises  from  what  are  considered  to  be  tile  inherent  limita- 
tions of  tile  "traditional  approach."  These  are  (l)  the  traditionalists 
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have  not  distinguished  between  (a)  true  principles  which  identify 
cause-and-effect  relationships  and/or  filets,  and  (b)  collections  of 
recommendations  about  what  practice  should  bej  (2)  the  validity  of  the 
"traditional  approach”  and/or  its  conclusions  has  not  been  demonstrated, 
either  logically  or  enplrically}  (3)  the  acceptability  of  the  "tradi- 
tional approach"  and/or  its  conclusions  rests  in  large  measure  on 
frequent  repetition  by  writers  in  the  field  and  "common  sense"}  and 
(4)  the  universality  of  application  sought  by  the  traditionalists  is 
retarded  by  Idle  very  nature  of  their  approach. 

A universal  analysis  of  managerial  functions  must  be  based  upon 
a universal  foundation,  lhe  "traditional  approach"  seeks  a universal 
analysis  on  a limited  foundation  which  weakens  the  contribution  and 
diminishes  its  usefulness.  Hence,  Idle  first  step  in  this  study  wss 
Idle  provision  of  a universal  or  general  foundation. 

Die  genesis  of  a general  systems  approach  to  the  analysis  of 
managerial  functions  lies  in  shifting  the  base  of  the  analysis  from  a 
"unit  of  business  enterprise"  to  the  level  of  "organized  behavior  sys- 

An  "organized  behavior  system"  is  a group  (two  or  more  individuals 
linked  together  by  positive  expectations  concerning  the  outcome  of  their 
association)  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  environment  in  which  the 
group  operates  and  has  its  being,  including  the  instruments  and  re- 
sources utilized  by  the  group,  as  a group. 


The  origin  of  organised  behavior  systems  Has  viewed  in  terms 
of  (1)  individual  goals  and  competition,  and  (2)  association  and 
systemic  goals.  Ihe  goal-oriented  behavior  of  an  individual  is  a func- 
tion of  tie  needs  acting  upon  that  Individual  at  the  time.  Man's  needs 
are  such  that  they  are  never  fully  satisfied.  Because  of  tiie  abund- 
ance of  man's  needs  relative  to  resources,  he  must  compete  with  others 
for  the  acquisition,  utilization  and  retention  of  resources.  Satis- 
faction for  some  of  man's  needs  requires  association  with  others; 
other  needs  may  be  satisfied,  at  least  in  part,  through  association. 

A natural  tendency  to  associate  with  others,  tdilch  also  results  from 
man's  recognition  of  the  superior  effectiveness  of  group  efforts,  is 
therefore  observable. 

Associations,  or  organized  behavior  systems,  also  display  goal- 
directed  behavior.  Because  they  are  applicable  to  all  organized  behavior 
systems,  the  goals  of  growth  and  survival  have  been  termed  "systemic 
goals."  Every  system  exhibits  behavior  oriented  to  tile  attainment  of 
these  goals. 

The  motivation  for  growth  (increases  in  the  capacity  for  action) 
is  a reflection  of  the  goals  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  system. 

As  members  of  a system  have  ever-increasing  needs,  the  growth  of  the 
system  is  necessary  to  meet  these  increased  expectations.  Hie  growth 
of  organized  behavior  systems  was  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  principles 
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of  structural  growth.  These  principles  explain  why  the  structure  of 
a system  must  reflect  increases  in  the  capacity  of  the  system. 

For  a system  to  survive,  the  activities  undertaken  within  it  must 
result  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  expectations  of  its  members.  The 
selection  of  effective  strategies  (the  way  in  which  a combination  of 
activities  is  to  be  undertaken)  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  survival. 
The  selection  of  strategies  is  closely  related  to  the  system's  ability 
to  respond  to  changes  in  its  environment.  Anticipation  of  growth  may 
be  sufficient  to  hold  the  system  together  for  relatively  short  periods 
of  time.  Survival  of  the  system  is  also  a function  of  the  degree  of 
stability  and  continuity  of  relationships  with  the  system. 

Malfunctioning  of  organized  behavior  systems  has  been  treated  in 
this  study  as  "systolic  pathology."  The  principal  pathological  condi- 
tions of  organized  behavior  system  are:  (l)  excessive  expectations 

of  members}  (2)  attoipts  at  aggrandizement  of  power  by  certain  members 
of  the  system;  (3)  internal  conflict  among  mothers;  (4)  mis estimation 
of  the  capacity  of  the  system;  (S)  Imbalance  of  structure;  (6)  excess- 
ive specialization  of  the  members  or  of  the  system  as  a whole;  and  (7) 
the  substitution  of  Ideology  for  information. 

The  Camunicatipn.  Subsystem 

The  interaction  and  interdependence  among  the  elements  of  a system 
result  in  the  formation  of  relationships  which  tie  tile  systoi  together. 
Hie  relationships  among  elements  (members)  of  an  organized  behavior 
system  were  separated  into  three  categories:  communication  relation- 
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ships,  power  relationships,  and  operating  relationships.  Each  was 
isolated  and  treated  in  the  context  o£  a ‘'subsystem"  which  exists 
within  an  organized  behavior  system. 

" Communication"  is  the  transmission  of  a sign  or  signal  and  its 
interpretation  by  the  recipient.  It  includes  all  procedures  by  which 
one  mind  nay  affect  another,  or  by  vhich  one  person  may  affect  the 
behavior  of  another.  The  pattern  of  corammication  relationships  which 
link  members  of  tile  system  for  corammication  purposes  and  which  are 
relatively  stable  and  continuous  forms  a " corammication  network." 

All  messages  consist  of  information  and  interference.  "Inform- 
ation" is  the  true  content  of  the  message.  1b  the  sender,  information 
is  a measure  of  his  freedom  of  choice  then  he  selects  a message.  To 
the  receiver,  it  is  that  part  of  a message  which  could  not  be  pre- 
dicted in  advance.  Information  transmitted  within  an  organized  be- 
havior system  was  divided  into  four  types:  (1)  operating  signals,  ihich 

initiate  or  terminate  action;  (2)  answering  signals,  which  indicate  that 
an  operating  signal  has  been  received  or  which  report  tile  state  of  a 
particular  operation;  (3)  instructing  signals,  which  are  intended  to  pre- 
pare members  for  other  signals;  and  (4)  social  signals,  viiich  are  in- 
tended to  establish  the  conditions  needed  for  transmission.  Ihe  inter- 
ference portion  of  a message  may  be  "noise"  or  "distortion."  Noise  is 
accidental  interference,  while  distortion  has  been  defined  as  deliber- 
ate interference. 

"Feedback"  is  the  return  of  information  about  Ihe  output  at  one 


stage  of  a process  to  an  earlier  stage  so  as  to  influence  its  actions 
and  hence  to  change  the  output  itself.  Effective  communication  re- 
quires feedback;  in  fact,  ceemunication  can  be  viewed  in  terms  of 
feedback  circuits  or  loops. 

Hie  communication  network  provides  a structure  of  relationships 
for  the  transmission,  reception,  storage,  sunmarization,  inter- 
pretation and  processing  of  information.  As  almost  all  action  within 
an  organized  behavior  system  requires  some  form  of  conmunication,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  conmunication  network  is  vital  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  system. 

flie  Power  Subsystem 

Many  writers  have  attaapted  to  distinguish  between  "authority" 
and  "power,"  basing  the  distinction  upon  differences  in  the  sources 
of  each  concept.  Attempts  to  resolve  this  issue  have  not  been  success- 
ful. Therefore,  the  approach  taken  in  this  study  has  been  to  disting- 
uish between  "formal  power"  and  "informal  power,”  setting  authority 
aside  as  a concept  not  beneficial  to  this  analysis. 

"Power”  is  the  ability  to  act  in  given  ways  (in  a given  class  of 
situations)  and/or  the  possession  of  controlling  influence  over  others. 
All  members  of  an  organized  behavior  system  are  linked  through  power 
relationships. 

Hie  sources  of  power  were  identified  as  (l)  attraction,  (2)  ex- 
pertness, (3)  ability  to  reward,  (4)  ability  to  sanction,  and  (S)  per- 
ception of  legitimacy.  "Formal  power"  is  based  upon  legitimacy,  rewards 


and  sanctions;  "informal  power,”  upon  attraction  and  expertness. 

Each  type  of  power  gives  rise  to  power  relationships.  Hie  pattern 
of  power  relationships  which  are  relatively  stable  and  continuous  over 
a period  of  time  has  been  referred  to  as  a "power  structure."  An  or- 
ganized behavior  systan  will  have  one  formal  power  structure  and  most 
will  have  a number  of  Informal  power  structures,  with  both  types  of 
structure  co-existing  within  the  system.  As  formal  power  relationships 
are  the  only  type  idiich  can  be  established  (in  contrast  to  informal 
relationships  which  are  formed  more  or  less  spontaneously)  lie  analysis 
of  managerial  functions  oust  be  concerned  primarily  with  formal  re- 
lationships. 


Hie  Operating  Subsystem 

Interaction  among  members  of  an  organized  behavior  system  was 
also  considered  in  terms  of  operating  relationships  vhlch  result  from 
foe  establishment  of  the  operating  structure.  Hie  operating  subsystan 
is  concerned  with  foe  inputs  and  outputs  of  foe  systan,  and  foe 
structuring  of  processes  within  foe  system  to  achieve  anticipated  goals. 


Hie  terms  "inputs"  and  "outputs"  were  used  to  refer  to  foe  term- 
inal points  of  any  operating  process,  including  those  which  occur  at 
foe  boundary  of  foe  systan.  Hie  relationships  established  between  in- 
puts and  outputs  to  achieve  systemic  goals  are  fundamental  to  foe 
establishment  of  operating  relationships. 

Hie  assignment  of  activities  necessitated  by  the  input-output 
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relationships  involves  the  division  of  labor  and  the  routinizatton  of 
tasks.  "Division  of  labor"  was  used  to  refer  to  any  method  for  divid- 
ing the  work  to  be  performed  within  the  system.  Division  of  labor  may 
be  based  upon  type  of  input,  stages  of  the  process,  segments  of  out- 
put, absolute  numbers  or  spatial  separation.  An  effective  division  of 
labor  requires  "routinization,"  or  the  establishment  of  specified  pro- 
cedures for  the  performance  of  activities  which  occur  regularly  and 
repeatedly  within  the  system. 

The  basic  element  of  structure  within  an  organized  behavior  sys- 
tem is  the  individual  member.  The  limit  of  one  member's  capacity  for 
action  is  the  force  which  requires  the  creation  of  subsystems  and  the 
establishment  of  "decision  centers"  within  the  operating  structure.  A 
decision  center  is  occupied  by  a member  vho  is  responsible  for  more 
work  than  one  member  can  perform.  The  functions  of  decision  centers 
are:  (l)  establishment  of  input-output  relationships  within  their 

sphere  of  operations;  (2)  linking  operations,  and  the  members  who  per- 
form those  operations,  into  an  operating  structure;  (3)  maintaining 
the  operating  structure  once  it  has  been  established;  and  (4)  validating 
decisions  made  at  subsidiary  centers. 

The  Analysis  of  Managerial  Functions 

The  ccmmuni cation  network,  the  power  structure  and  the  operating 
structure  occur  simultaneously  within  an  organized  behavior  system. 


An  analysis  of  managerial  functions  must  encompass  an  integration  of 
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these  three  subsystens.  Hie  character  of  each  is  such  that  certain 
lumbers  of  tile  systan  occupy  especially  important  positions  in  all  of 

A "manager"  is  any  member  of  an  organized  behavior  system  who: 

(1)  is  recognized  by  others  as  having  the  power  to  prescribe  group 
goals  and  methods  for  attaining  those  goals;  (2)  is  responsible  for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  group  goals;  (3)  is  responsible  for  more 
work  than  one  member  can  perform,  i.e.,  who  has  subordinates  responsible 
to  him  for  the  performance  of  their  assigned  tasks;  (4)  makes  de- 
cisions thich  Influence  the  behavior  of  others;  and  (5)  has  the  ability 
to  enforce  his  decisions  through  rewards  and  sanctions. 

Any  specification  of  managerial  functions  is  a process  of  classi- 
fication. Even  though  serious  questions  may  be  raised  about  the 
approach  itself,  the  classification  developed  from  the  "traditional 
approach"  is  basically  sound.  The  classification  utilized  in  this  study 
involved  four  classes:  planning,  organizing,  directing  and  controlling. 
Hiese  functions  are  deduclble  from  the  job  of  a manager. 

Hie  analysis  presented  in  this  study  is  a demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  those  functions  in  the  context  of  an  organized  behavior  system. 

In  this  way  the  analysis  of  managerial  functions  has  been  placed  upon 
a general  foundation,  furthermore,  it  Indicates  the  necessity  for 

"Planning"  includes  activities  thich  result  from  the  power  to 
prescribe  group  goals  and  the  methods  for  attaining  those  goals.  It  is 
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tile  selection  from  among  alternatives  and  the  establishment  of  group 
goals  and  methods  for  attaining  those  goals.  Planning  involves  de- 
cision-making regarding  future  broad  courses  of  action  and  means  for 
implementing  courses  of  action.  It  is  the  determination  of  the  oper- 
ations which  will  be  undertaken  within  tile  system  in  terms  of  input- 
output  relationships. 

Responsibility  for  more  work  than  one  member  can  perform  requires 
those  managerial  activities  classed  as  "organizing.”  Oils  function  is 
primarily  one  of  the  acquisition  and  allocation  of  resources  and  tile 
establishment  of  formal  relationships  within  the  organized  behavior 
system  and/or  its  subsystems.  It  involves  the  development  of  a 
communication  network,  a power  structure,  and  an  operating  structure 
to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  goals  through  fulfillment  of  plans. 

Certain  activities  viiich  result  from  responsibility  for  more 
work  than  one  member  can  perform  and  from  decision-making  are  classi- 
fied under  "directing,”  or  tile  influencing  of  the  behavior  of  others 
in  the  execution  of  plans.  In  terms  of  superior-subordinate  relation- 
ships, it  is  a matter  of  providing  guidance  and  supervision  through 
interpretation,  instruction  and  explanation  of  plans. 

In  tiilfilling  his  responsibility  far  accomplishment  of  group  goals, 
the  manager  must  undertake  activities  which  have  been  referred  to  as 
"controlling,"  or  constraining  and  regulating  action  within  tile  es- 
tablished relationships  to  conform  with  plans.  Controlling  assumes 
that  the  performance  of  operations  within  tile  system  in  accordance  with 
plans  will  bring  goal  attainment.  The  basic  mechanism  for  controlling 


tiie  behavior  of  members  in  accordance  with  directions  is  the  manager's 
ability  to  reward  and  sanction,  the  concept  of  feedback  developed  in 
tiie  analysis  of  cocimmication  provides  the  starting  point  for  the 
analysis  of  controlling. 

Implications  of  Hie  Study 

Hie  objective  of  this  study  has  bean  to  demonstrate  tiie  useful- 
ness of  a general  systems  approach  to  the  analysis  of  managerial 
functions . The  development  of  a general  analysis  has  many  implica- 
tions for  tiie  ’’traditional  analysis"  and  for  the  emerging  discipline 
of  General  Systsn  Theory. 

Insofar  as  this  study  haB  achieved  its  objective,  it  provides 
an  analysis  of  managerial  functions  which  is  not  limited  to  business 
enterprise,  or  any  other  specific  type  of  organized  behavior  system. 
Acceptance  of  this  analysis  does  not  require  absolute  rejection  of 
tiie  traditional  analysis  based  upon  business  enterprises,  for  the  two 
are  complementary.  The  interchange  of  concepts  between  the  two  may 
very  likely  improve  both. 

This  study  was  designed  to  provide  a framework;  opportunities  for 
reformulation,  improvement  and  expansion  abound.  These  may  be  under- 
taken logically,  in  the  attaopt  to  explore  relationships  in  greater 
depth  or  to  identity  other  pertinent  relationships,  or  empirically, 
to  test  tiie  applicability  of  this  analysis  to  specific  systems.  The 
significance  of  this  study  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  its  initia- 
tion of  new  avenues  for  research,  not  in  terms  of  its  ccmpletenoss  or 
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perfection. 

Ibis  study  also  has  implications  for  the  development  of  a General 
System  Theory.  Managing  is  one  of  the  fundamental  phenomena  in  all 
human  organizations.  Completion  of  the  level  of  social  systems  requires 
an  analysis  of  managerial  functions.  This  study  contains  an  attempt 
to  provide  such  an  analysis.  Furthermore,  the  integration  of  tile 
social  sciences  (thich  is  also  a prerequisite  to  completion  of  the  level 
of  social  systems)  has  been  advanced  to  tile  extent  that  this  analysis 
provides  a framework  for  the  synthesis  of  those  portions  of  economics, 
political  science,  psychology  and  sociology  which  are  directly  rele- 
vant to  tile  activity  of  managing. 

Completion  of  a General  System  Theory  requires  completion  of  the 
level  of  social  systems,  as  well  as  all  other  levels.  To  the  degree 
that  this  analysis  aids  completion  of  tile  level  of  social  systems, 
it  advances  the  evolution  of  a General  System  Theory. 

The  importance  of  the  development  of  a general  systems  approach 
to  the  analysis  of  managerial  functions,  as  well  as  a General  System 
Theory,  has  more  than  philosophical  significance — for,  as  Kurt  Lewin 
has  said,  there  is  nothing  more  practical  than  good  theory! 
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